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The Poultry Yard 


AMERICAN DOMINIQUES. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: Every 
breed of fowls has had its admirers at 
some time in its history. The fash- 
ion for breeds changes as does the 
fashion for dress, and the fowl that 
today may be sought for by more than 
half the unsettled portion of the fow) 
keepers in the coming season may be 
rarely seen. We older breeders, at 
least those of us who can run back 
thirty or forty years, can recall the 
rise and fall of many a boom for var- 
ious breeds. It has always seemed 
something pathetic in this constant 
change of popularity of breeds. The 
very way in which the fowl was @&x- 
tolled to the skies one year, and then 
discarded the next as not orthy of 
cultivation, argued so much duplicity 
or twisting of the conscience at one 
time or the other that it made painful 
reading to have it all rehashed. Per- 
haps we are no more honest and con- 
scientious than the balance of the fra- 
ternity, yet it always jarred on our 
feelings to see a man praising vigor- 
ously a breed’s good qualities and at 
tue same time doing his utmost to ge! 
rid of all the fowls of the breed that 
he controlled. 

One of our old time favorites, the 
American Dominiques, can hardly lay 


claim to ever having had anything 
like a genuine boom, and thus it hap- 


pens that those who have been ac- 
quainted with their good qualities and 
have bred them, have usually found 
the public very slow to take up this 
breed without much importuning. Anil 
even those who have kept them and 
found them first-class in many ways 
abandoned them at the first conven- 
ient time in order to take up the 
popular breed of the day. 

We were lucky enough away back in 
1878 to obtain some pure American 
Dominiques and found them one of the 
best practical breeds that we had ever 
had any acquaintance with. Enthus- 
iasm for the breed soon ran high in 
our home, and we thought all that 
would be necessary to have them taken 
up by practical people would be to let 
them know the ‘ruth about them. But 
after a pretty thorough campaign of 
advertising ir my favorite magazine, 
I found to ny disgust, that people 
for the most part are like a flock of 
sheep, we all run one after another 
in any particular direction that the 
leader happens to go. While it was 
an easy thing to sell fowls or eggs 
for hatching from Brahmas, Cochins 
or Leghorns, no one wanted our splen- 
did laying, rapid maturing, hustling, 
rustling hardy Dominiques, and as we 
were in the business for profit as well 
as pleasure, we simply had to change 
breeds, or get out. 

They are without doubt, the oldest 
of the pure American breeds, being 
the product of a union of the fowls im- 
ported from England, Scotland and 
the low countries at a very early date 
in American colonization. But the 
mere fact of age would be no very 
great commendation without more val- 
uable qualities. But happily for this 
breed, our ancestors of two centuries 
ago found the little hawk-colored hens 
eould fill the egg basket summer or 
winter, and if dressed for the table 
made an edible dish equal to any of 
the then known breeds. 

It might be asked why then the 
lack of popularity so common to this 
breed. The reason is very simple. 
There was nothing very unique or 
striking in appearance of the breed, 
they had no wonderful tale of their 
foreign origin to tell, nothing but plain 
little every-day Dominiques that grand- 
ma used to keep, and her grandma 
before her. And everybody knows that 
on the average American’s head the 
bump of veneration is not very con- 
spicuously developed, and the average 
American boy is apt to vote both 





grandma and grandpa back numbers, 


great baskets of eggs they gathered 
when they were children upon the old 
farm, the boy or girl of today is apt 
to look suspiciously incredulous and 
murmur something about tray nests 
and records to prove thus as so. 

But, in all sincerity and truthful- 
ness, with no “ax to grind,” not even 
a fowl to sell, we will say, to make a 
long story short, that we have never | 
found a better general purpose fow) 
than the American Dominique, and we 
are glad that there is a wide awake 
Dominique Club pushing the grand old 
breed back to the front again. It will 
indeed be dollars and cents to many 
a man and woman, to say nothing of 
the pleasure of helping resuscitate 
the breed to take up the subject of 
this short sketch. 

As most of my 
Dominique was the 
most popular of all 
Plymouth Rocks. 


know, the 
ancestor of that 

breeds—Barred 
The Dominique be- 


readers 


ing crossed with Black Javas, White 
Cochins and various other’ breeds 


were the pzrents of our present day 
Rocks, Messrs. Drake, Uphour Rams- 
dell, and others did the work and it 
is to the Dominique blood lines thai | 


the breed ewes its wonderful excel- 
lence of laving qualities and strong 


prepotency of coloring and form. This 
alone should insure the perpetuation 
of American Dominiques. Let me 


quote from che last Dominique Club 
book: 
“The true Dominique male weighs 


from 6 to 7 pounds. The true Domini- | 
gue weighs from 4% to 5% pounds. | 
True Dominique colors: plumage, slate, 
feathers in all sections of the fowl 
crossed throughout their entire length 


by irregular dark and light bands, 
that are never black or white; each 
feather tipped with dark, free from 
shafting, brownish tinge or metallic 
sheen; the light bands being wider 


than the dark and so arranged as to 
produce a surface color of an even} 
lace-like a pearance throughout the |} 
male, and a slightly coarser dappled | 
appearance in the female; excellence 
to be determined by distinct contrasts | 
and uniformity of marking. Under- | 


color: state not distinctly barred. The | 
male may be one or two_ shades | 
lighter than the female. The comb | 


should be rose — not double, and} 
should be furnished with a good spike 
at end, which stands off from the head 
and turns upward. | 

“Such is a very brief description, 
to which may be added that legs 
should be yellow, often showing dark 
or horn-colored scales, the eyes bright, 
full and bay in color, beaks yellow 
with horn color on females as a rule, | 
ear-lobes bright red, free from white 
and carriage very active, proud and 
graceful. The tail is very wide, high 





long. The wide, fan-like spread 


is a feature of the true old-fashioned 
American Dominique.” 
As a fowl for the farmer or small | 


They are extremely hardy. A little 
hen, called Miss Busybody by 
family, roosted all winter in a white | 


pine tree near the fowl house and laid | 


laid that egg; 
spring and summer, laying, 
and rearing chicks; 


wood and hatching her last brood or | 

Thanksgiving day. | 
Let me quote in conclusion from Mr. 

Austin of Mussachusetts. He says: 


the likes and dislikes of poultry men 
as regards the variety they think best 
suited for their use and reasons for 








and too far back at that to be worth 
while talking about. When Uncle 
John or Aunt Jane talks about the | 


so doing. Color, type, flesh and laying 
qualities each have their influence. 
Some only keep those where the blood 
lines have been staple for years, 
others jump at any of the new cross- 
breeds or mongrels that are so pre- 
valent these later years, but for the 


| Writer nothing so pleases his fancy 


iter eggs, 


| and 


tai]| able that came off. 
|among the early hatches were espe- 
| cially 


poultryman, I know of no breed better | hot-water brooder. 
for the purpose than the Dominique. |lamp and steam keeps the air warmer 


| raisers. 
“It is curious and interesting to note| county we need good chicken-houses. 


or gladdens his eye as a pure Ameri- 
can Dominique, a breed of fowls that 
have been right for one hundred and 
twenty-five years (no telling how much 
longer). They were the best then 

none are better today. In shape the 
true Dominique is good to look at, 
no fowl carries itself more proudly, 
with a _ well-spread tail, full breast. 
head erect, theirs is the carriage of 
a king; flesh yellow, fine, juicy and 
sweet; to eat them once is ever to 
remember them. No fowl known to 
the writer lay better in winter. Their 
slow mculting causes no debilitating 
hardship as they never moult out nak- 
ed, October usuully finds them ready 
for work. Some years ago on meeting 
a farmer fo. the first time and noting 
his hobby was Dominiques, I asked 
him why he preferred them over other 
kinds and he answered, “I have kept 
them now a little over twenty-five 
years and have never lacked for win- 
while the majority of my 
neighbors with other varieties have to 
wait until toward spring for similar 
results; and besides when I want 
chicken for dinner they furnish me 
with the kind of flesh I like.” This 
is simply a repetition of the results of 


|}every person who has kept the true 


Dominique and given them a fair trial. 
Pennsylvania. GEORGE ENTY. 


“LEARN TO DO BY DOING.” 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Yesterday 
I heard a man laugh at a _ poultry- 
man’s mottor on the 1913 catalogue. 
The words were “Poultry for Pleasure 
Profit.” A lover of chickens 
would have seen nothing amusing in 
those words. It is true that great 


| pleasure is derived from poultry rais- 


ing. No sensible person would dare 
deny there is also profit. 

Last spring as I watched the downy 
chicks scratch and hop about in their 


snug, warm brooder-house, I thought 
if there were no profit in raising 
chickens, still would I delight in 


hatching them just for the pure joy 
of feeding, watching and caring for 
the pretty puff balls—we call Puff 
Orpingtons. 

After all though, we sigh and think 
of those jingling lines: 


“Dimes and dollars, 
Dollars and dimes, 

An empty pocket is 
The worst of crimes.” 


To secure the greatest profit from 
poultry, begin to hatch chickens jsut 
as soon as possible after Christmas. 

The incubator hatch of January we 


and long and sickles in males very | found were the thriftiest, most profit- 


Fewer deaths 


noticeable. 


In the small brooder-house is one 
The heat from the 


than our bed-room where there is an 


our |open fire. 


There are sO many writers telling 
us how to operate an incubator that a 


more eggs during the severe winter | beginner likely feels all mixed up. 1 
months than sixty or seventy hens of| think it is like making soap—No one 
various breeds housed and fed with|can teach you just how, you just learn 


There are so 


care. When the egg yield dropped to | from your own rule. 
one per day during an exceedingly | many things that even the best in- 
cold month or two, Miss Busybody | structor fails to tell. If you ever make 


and she kept it up all | one pot of soap right you are a soap- 
hatching | maker. 
stealing her last | experience is gained through watch- 
nest under a rocky ledge in a near-by | ing it carefully. 


Run one incubator and the 


There is so much difference in c!im: 
ate, even in Texas, that no one can 
perscribe a_ fixed rule for poultry 
Right here in Kaufman 


Farther South we hear a plea go up 
for the open-air perches. It won’t do 
here in the land of sudden atmospheric 









Use Steel SACS 


os : 
and Save Big Money »' 

Send for amazing low 4 
factory-price on genuine 
Edwards Steel ingles. 
=hey beat wood shingles 
tit epared roofing a 

ILE, yet cost much less, ) 
And we pay freight! 


Edwards E§ {748 Shingles 


are guaranteed rust-proof, fire-p , tightning-proof, a 
weather-proof—due to our pe ae Te org ated Na 
painting, no patching, no hiring mechanics—any man can 
quickly lay them. Made in big sheets ready to put on over old 
roof or sheathing. Every Edwards roof is guaranteed against 
lightni ng by a $10,000 Guaranty Bond. Over 100,000 Edwards 
roofs in U.S. Made by biggest shect-metal maker in the world, 
Postal sent now brings Catalog 1354 and Special Factory- 
ices by return mail. Give size of roofif youcan. (88) 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 1304-1354 Lock St., Cincinnati, 0, 








changes, hail-storms, to say nothing of 
blizzards when cold wind causes a fine 
rooster to lose his comb while the 
sun is shining. What would happen 
if shelterless on a bitter cold night? 

If some one beginning in the poultry 
business were to ask for advice } 
would “Learn to do by doing.” 

EARLY ALICE. 


THE MALLARD DUCK. 
“Anas boschas.” 

Editor RURAL WORLD: 
there are few persons 
fine birds. But the 
distant when the 


say 





At present 
raising these 
time is not far 
mallard duck will 
be raised in flocés of considerable 
size. The reasons for not raising 
more of them now can be atributed to 
perhaps two. Not knowing what to do 
with them when they are raised, or 
the inability to get good stock to start 
with. In the narrative below I will 
go through two breeding seasons of 
mallard ducks as practiced by a friend 
and myself. 

In the spring of 1911, while living in 
the city, my friend had three mallards 
given him, a drake and two ducks. 
The ducks were fine specimens of the 


breed and certainly) were very nice 
to look at. We were told that they 
would eat the same food that the 


chickens ate, so having about thirty 
Barred Rocks at the time, the ducks 
were placed with them. It was not 
‘ong after they got used to the quar- 
ters, that they began laying eggs. As 
soon as we discovered the eggs we 
took them away. These eggs we kept 
until one or two of the Rock hens got 
broody. By the time one of the hens 
got broody there were about thirty 
eggs ready for incubation. We pre- 
pared a nest and put Biddy on four- 
teen duck eggs. In the meantime an- 
other hen wanted to raise a family, 


so we did likewise with her. siddy 
No. 1 did not bring a duck forth, 
although the eggs were all fertile, 


on opening the eggs we found that the 
ducklings had died in the shell. Being 
new at this business we could not ac- 
count for it. Later on Biddy No. 2 
brought forth one duckling. On ex- 
amining the eggs in the nest we 
found them to be the same as thosé 
in the nest of Biddy No. 1. It was 
getting late in the season, so we de- 
cided not to set any more duck eggs. 


The eggs laid and those that were 
laid after were used in the kitchen 


and le. me tell you right here before 
I forget it, that a duck egg—a mallard 


duck egg+-is something very good 
fried. The young duckling was well 


taken care of as far as we knew how. 
It grew ur to be a very fine bird. 

In the spring of 1912 my friend hav- 
ing bought a farm, I moved with him. 
Here I had a better chance to observe 
the matlards. ‘fter we got settled 
we liber.ted the ducks, giving them 
free range over a 42-acre farm, con: 
taining 6 acres of orchard. but no 
water, but not before we clipped their 
flight feathers. By no water I mean 
no place for them to swim in. It was 
not long before they started to lay 
eggs. It was different in the country 
than in the city; we had to hunt for 
their nests in the country. They are 
very cunning about hiding their eggs. 
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They. covered them with such things 
as leaves, grass, straw, et cetera, 
as might be handy. I have found 
small pieces of wood lying on the 
eggs when I went out to gather them. 
A lesson we learned when gathering 
duck eggs was to place a china egg 
in place of the duck egg taken, and 
to be sure to recover the eggs. In 
case they wourd find their nest dis- 
turbed they would lay some place else. 
They made us hunt a good many times 
until they laid in the nests we pre- 
pared for them in the orchard under 
a brush pile. Being afraid rodents 
would steal the eggs here we took 
the eggs away each day and placed 
a china egg in its stead. Two mallard 
ducks occupied one nest. In the mean- 
time the Rock Biddy started to get 
proody, so we gave her some duck 
eggs. With these we had the same 
results as with those in the city. 
While Biddy was setting we missed 
two of the mallard ducks. On going 
over in the orchard we found they 
were trying to hatch out china eggs, 
that night we gave the two ducks oc- 
cupying one nest seventeen eggs. 
Later on the young duck got broody 
and to her we gave eleven eggs. The 
prooding lasted from twenty-four to 
twenty-eight days. They would leave 
their nests once a day for water and 
food. One day while they were being 
fed, I stole in the orchard to look at 
their nests and found that the eggs 
were completely covered with down 
taken from under their wings. When 
they left their nests at feed time, they 
would come on the run, with a loud 
quacking and their feathers all ruffle’ 
up. They were always fed with the 
poultry, and the old drake, who shifts 
for himself while the ducks are brood- 
ing, is on hand to see that his family 
interests are well taken care of. He 
sees to it that each duck has enough 
to eat. He chases the hens and tur- 
keys away. This he does by pulling 
at their feathers. Sometimes he gets 
too good a hold and is dragged over 
the barnyard before he lets go. If 
we should happen to feed earlier than 
usual and the brooding ducks do not 
appear, the drake soon lets them know 
by a loud quacking. 


I watched the mallards while drink- 
ing, they would throw water over 
themselves, and particularly on their 
breasts. I at once knew the reason. 
To give the required moisture to the 
incubating eggs. I also reasoned out 
the reason the eggs under hens 
hatched so poorly, being unable to go 
into water and swim to get a good 
wetting. The duck did the next best 
thing, soaked themselves with water 
from the drinking fountain. Well the 
two ducks occupying one nest brought 
forth nine and the voung duck raised 
in the city eight. Three died while 
quite young. The rest were raised. 
We made small houses with enclosed 
runs for each duck and her brood, let- 
ting two ducks raise them, the third 
duck we let run with the drake. We 
fed them with greater care than last 
year. The young ones got finely chop- 
ped, hard boiled eggs, mixed with one 
equal portion of corn meal. This was 
fed four times'a day. When they were 
fed it was amusing to watch them, 
they would get into the food with both 
feet and in the drinking water would 
get, trying to swim. 

The young duck raised last year 
made the best mother. She took bet- 
ter care, especially when the poultry 
dog or cat came too close. At this 
present time ihe flock looks very nice 
Up to a few weeks ago the two flocks 
kept aloof, but now that they are 
grown, they have consolidated. In 
the flock of youug ones are two 
drakes. The young drakes are just 
Showing their winter plumage; before 
they looked just like the other ducks. 
During the summer months the drake 
acquires the same plumage of the 
ducks and does not get his winter 
coat until September. This time of the 
year the ducks are on the look-out for 
others. They are always craning their 





necks to watch for birds in the air. 
If they should happen to see one, even 
if it be ever so high up, they will 
give forth an awful quacking. It is 
for this reason that the live mallard 
is being used for decoys by hunters. 

From u cvmmercial and financial 
point of view, I think it would pay to 
raise mallards. They are good fora- 
gers when their flight wings are 
trimmed. So the price of food would 
not be very much of an object. The 
breeding stock is the most important. 
I understand some places sell mallards 
as higk as $8 a piece. | should say 
from a3 to %5 would be a good price, 
and there would be money in raising 
them. At ,;reseut the market is not 
great, but «ne could be made, such as 
the sale of mallards for breeding pur- 
poses, in pairs or trios. Then again 
the sale of large ficcks to private 
estates or hunting lodges for restock- 
ing purposes. In the fall during the 
open season, they find a ready market 
among those persons who like game 
flesh, but who are unable to do their 
own shooting. 

I can see an addition to the domesti- 
cated poultry life in the mallard— 
keenest bird on the wing, and truly a 
prince among water fowls. 

F. A. KUHN. 

Williamsville, N. Y. 





SMALL VS. LARGE FLOCKS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: For years 
the beginner has been advised to start 
in the business in a smalll way. In 
fact, he has been cautioned to do so 
that he might increase in knowledge 
as his plant enlarged. It is not nec- 
essary to go over all that again, but 
more important to take up the meth- 
ods employed by so many beginners— 
and not a few others who have been 
in the business for several years. 

It is false economy to have these 
large families, as has been proven 
time and again. The most successful 
poultrymen and poulterers of today 
are of the same opinion. 

The arguments used by 
of large families—fifty or 
flock—are: 

1st. It saves expense in building. 

2nd. It saves labor in feeding and 
watering. 

3rd. It saves time. 

Grant that there will be less build- 
ing required, and that time and labor 
will be saved, the argument in favor 
of small flocks—not more than twenty- 
five head in a pen—means: 

1st. There will be no crowding and 
fighting on the roost at night. 

2d. There will be more exercise tak- 
en when the fowls are compelled to 
remain indoors. 

8rd. There will be less 
feather-pulling, egg-eating, 
the male bird’s comb, etc. 

4th. There will be more eggs. 

5th. There will be better fertility. 
6th. There will be better health. 

Are not such reasons worth more 
than the expense of extra lumber, ex- 
tra labor, extra time? 

If there is anythiug wrong with the 
hens—such like an ailment, or droop- 
iness, or an accide at—it will be more 
readily noticec. in a si all flock than 
in a large one. 

In small fiocks there is a _ better 
chance to see that all the fowls get a 
proper share of the feed. There are 
fewer “bullies” who drives away the 
more t: nid hens. 

Oververowde” locks are not the act- 
ive, energetic hens that are so needed 
to make profitable egg production. 
Besides. there cannot be the proper 
fertility. On tarms where there are 
these large, common flocks, two or 
more males are allowed with the hens 
at atime. Even if these males do not 
quarrel they are always interfering 
with the other’s attention to the fe- 
males. This not only cripples fer- 
tility, but is injurious to the hens. 

But the greatest viewpoint is that 
from health. It is a noteworthy fact 


advocates 
more in a 


vices like 
bleeding 





to the editor, asking for roup, cholera, 
and other ailment remedies, come 
from farms upon which it is the cus- 
tom to have large flocks. At night 
these birds crowd on the roosts, get 
close together, and the animal heat 
makes them “sweat.” This condition 
causes an injury when the next morn- 
ing the hens fly from their roosts and 
go out to face a temperature many 
degrees eylder than what they had 


during the night. 
For successful work, we repeat, 
never aliow more than twenty-five 


fowls in one flock, and the nearer you 
keep the number to fifteen, the better 
will be the returns. 
MICHAEL K. BOYER. 
Hammonton, N. J. 





THINGS TO CONSIDER WHEN 
BUILDING A POULTRY 
HOUSE. 


Simplicity of construction, economy 
of building material, efficiency of ven- 
tilation and lighting, with due regard 
to location and dryness are the es- 
sential points to be considered in build- 
ing a poultry plant. All fixtures should 
be movabie and simple in construction, 
| being so placed as to utilize the least 
| possible amount of floor space. Feed 
boxes, hoppers, nests, ete., should 
have sloping tops and windows should 
be arranged in a way to prevent birds 
from roosting in objectionable places. 





A little forethought in planning will 
make the house much more satisfac- 


tory and convenient. 








POULTRY HINTS. 


March is said to be the month for 
roup. Keep .he birds warm and dry. 
The axe is the best cure for diphthe- 
ritic rouv. burn the body. Three 
dirty eggs in a dozen will often knock 
2 cents off the price. It pays to cleau 
and sort hen fruit as it does any other 
kind of fruit. 

Notice the combs of your heaviest 
laying hens turning pale and appetites | 
failing. Anemia, or lack of blood. 
Change feed and provide good ventila- 
tion and out-door exercise or you will 
lose them. 

Chicks raised in brooders are not 
bothered with lice. 

Great size of an abdominal pouch 
in a goose indicates great age, a fact 
that is useful in purchasing breeding 
stock. 








Don't neglect to make the hens work 
|for what they eat. Exercise keeps 
them healthy and vigorous; and the 





Energetic, wide-awake, plucky in- 
dividual, those who read, study, and 
learn, and who have sufficient capital 
to establish their business, are the 
ones that invariably make a success 
ot the poultry business. 





Scrub poultry 
purpose in the pot, 
not be permitted to 
kind. 


may serve 
but they 
propagate 


a good 
should 
their 


has an upward, rather than a down- 


ward tendency. 


for health, strength, vigor and ma- 
turity first, utility second, and fancy 
points third. Unless a bird is ma- 
tured, and possesses size, vigor and | 
a sound constitution, it 


barred out of the breeding pen. 





Place no reliance in the theory that 
breeds contaminate by simply seeing | 
a different variety on the other side of | 
the fence. It might be as reasonable 
to suppose that some of the eggs will 
hatch pups by allowing the watch dog 
to come in sight of the hens. 





A male bird that is gallant, always 
ready to share with the hens, is pre- 
ferred to one that is too generous. A 





that the bulk of inquiries that come 








A delicious peach is a joy in home life. 
Pick peaches from your own orchard— 


only One Dollar for 10 trees—early and 
late varieties, 2 Elberta, 2 Mayflower, 2 Bokara, 2 Early Craw- 
ford, 2 Champion—shipped postpaid, Your home orchard will 
never be what it ought to be without peaches. All hardy 
trees—and with every dollar order, we will give a subscription to 


GOOD POULTRY 


@ quarterly magazine, devoted to special crops and intensive 
farming, with special attention to the care and handling of 
poultry. Tells how to make $200 per acre per year on any 
farm from 5 to 100 acres. Poultry and fruit go well together. 
Geod Poultry slone, 10 cents a copy; 25c a year. Free 
with $1.0v order for peach trees. Agents wanted, write today, 


SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Sai tuck, Mich. 
City Office — 11 N. Market Street, C » iinots 
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MAMMOTH BRONZE 
TURKEYS. 


EITHER SEX. 
FINE PLUMAGE. 
TOMS, 25 to 34 Lbs. 
rs. H.C.Taylor, Roanoke,Mo. 


FOR THE NEXT 30@ DAYS I WiLL 
sell at $1.00 each some choice breeding 
stock. Both cocks and hena White 
and Brown Leghorn and Barred P. 
Rocks. Order early to get the best. 

EK. W. GEER, Farmiagten, Me. 


We duplicate all infertile eggs. White and 
Columbian Wyandottes, Single Comb White 
Leghorns, and Light Brahmas. We use 
trap nests. In business for 30 years. 
Brahma eggs, $3 for 15; $5 for 30. The 
other varieties, $2 for 15, $5 for 50, $10 
for 100. Address, Michael K. Boyer, Box Z, 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 














43 VARIETIES 
POULTRY, PIGEONS, WATER FOWL, 
ORNAMENTAL BIRDS and DOGS. Hand- 
some Illustrated Catalogue 4c. 
MISSOURI SQUAB CO., Dep. J6, 
Kirkwood, 33 3s | “Rie 





PURE BRONZE AND NARRAGAN- 
SETT TURKEYS.—©ur stock has both 
Size and quality; at reasonable prices. 

MRS, J. E. MOSS, 
Hallsville, Boone Co., Mo. 








male that will deprive himself is apt 
to be underfed, will grow nervous, and 
be of very little use as a breeder. On 
the other hand, the glutton will be- 
come overfat. again poorly fertilizing 
the eggs. The nature of the male bird 
should be studied. 

For a number of years the writer 
has practiced the plan of alternating 
males in the breeding pens, having 
pcm males for two pens, and alter- 
|nating twice a week, keeping the old 
| male in a pen alone. It has been 
|found that such a method does away 
h with favoritism (and there is much of 

in the average poultry yard), to a 
camel extent prevents the hens from 
pulling feathers from the male bird, 
prevents gallant males from half- 
starving themselves, makes stronger 
fertility, and does much good in a 
general way. 








OUR LIBERAL CLUBBING OFFERS, 








scratching hen is always a laying hen. | 


To secure new or renewal subscrip- 
tions for COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
we offer you choice of the following 
combinations for $1.00, as advertised: 


Course of Lessons on Real Estate 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Book, “Dressmaking Self-Taught” 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
McCall’s Fashion Magazine 





Scrub hens should be mated to} 
pure-bred males so that the breeding | 


should be| 


and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Fruit Grower and Guide Book 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Government Land Book (Official) 132 p. 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 


| Twice-a-Week Globe-Democrat 
Breeding stock should be selected | 


and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Twice-a-Week Republic 
Progress 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Woman’s World (Magazine) 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
American Magazine with RURAL 
WORLD, both one year for $1.75 
Farm and Home and RURAL 
WORLD, one year each, $1.00 
Rust-Proof, Antiseptic Oil-Pad Razor 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
We will renew your subscription and 
send the paper for one year to a 
friend or neighbor for $1.00. 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
821 Holland Bidg., St. Louis. 


and Farm 
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HOTEL BENTON 


(European) 

819 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Makes a special low rate to Stockmen, 
Cattlemen and Shippers of 50c, 75c and | 
$1.00 per day. One block from Post | 
Office. Center of everything. 
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Milo Austin, Golconda, Ill., sold to 
Paul Brown, St. Louis, Mo., the mare 
Aurelia 3504, by Chester Chief 1129; 










| 

dam, Jane 2. 2020. | 

1 

S. M. Yager, Paris, Mo., sold to | 

John Mundy, Moline, Mo., the mare | 

Royal Pearl 3370, by Royal Taylor | 

1852; dam, Lady Ike 2212. 
P. W. Ray, the well-known horse 











dealer of Bowling Green, Ky., is spend- 
ing a few days in Missouri, purchasing 
horses for an Eastern client. 


G. T. Williamson, Slick Rock, Ky., 
sold to R. E. Milner, Bardwell, Ky., 
the stallion Auburn Rose 2448, by 
King Lee Rose 853; dam Willie Win- 
lock 1448. 















Joe <A. Jotts, Mexico, Mo., sold 
through W. C. Berry, to J. E. Hodge, 
Rush Hill, Mo., the mare Willie Rose 
4488, by Ortiz Rose 1705, dam, Belle 
Morris 2460. 






A. Goodsill, Grant City, Mo., sold 
to F. W. Baker, Council Grove, Kan., 
stallion Peery’s Black Squirrel 2718, 








by Nelson Squirrel 2032; dam, Vir- 
ginia’s Fannie 3331. 
If you want to eliminate varieties 


as much as possible and save your- 
self all the chances possible, go to the 
pure-bred horse, whose ancestry is 
known to be uniform and right. 


The annual meeting of the Missouri 
Saddle Horse Breeders’ Association 
will be held today, January 16th, at 
Columbia, Mo., in connection with 
Farmers’ Week at the university. 

W. P. “Pick” Hawkins, owner of 
the show stallion Missouri King, and 
well known among the horsemen of 
the middle western country, was on 
the first day of the year sworn in 
as sheriff of Pike county, at Bowling 
Green, Mo. 


One of the first combination sales 
of the middle West to be announced 
for this spring is that of J. W. Rob- 
ertson & Son, at Marshall, Mo., which 
will be known as a “Breeders’ Sale,” 
February 26, 27 and 28, also a second 
sale will be held by the same firm 
April 16, 17 and 18. 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
Missouri Draft Horse Breeders’ As- 
sociation took place at Columbia, Mo., 
Tuesday, January 14. There was a 
good attendance and questions of vit- 
al interest were discussed. Hon. W. 
L. Houser, breeder of the Clydesdale 
mare Princess Fortune, twice cham- 
pion at the International, spoke on the 
stallion law and its workings. 


The Riding and Hunt Club of Wash- 
ington, whose members have recently 





awakened a fresh interest in horses 




























succe 




















and will be as long as he lives, a Mis- | 
souri owned sire. The notes in the | 


of Dover, Mo., proprietor, at that time, 
of Nettlewood stock farm, in Lafay- 
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successful breeder in Kentucky where 
he bred Marion an Bob Didlake, and 
Todhunter’s Mambrino, but since com- 
ing to Missouri has bred Allegro by 
Ethan Allen a sire, Nettlewood 2:16, 
Anona 2:16 a world’s record for a 
two-year-old pacer, on a half mile 
track; he also bred her dam jointly 
with the late Capt. Joe Barnett of La- 
fayette County, the breeder of Nelly 
Smith by Almont Pilot, and dam of 
two trotters and one pacer. Captain 
Todhunter registered Carmon and 
sold him. Later he was secured by 
Tom Lawson of Boston, and “Fren- 
zied Finance” fame, and as Glorious 
Tunder Cloud he was one of his lead- 
ers of his four-in-hand team when pur- 


chased by the government. Robert 


McGregor does not need the reputa- | 


tion of having sired’ the first sire 
chosen by government experts, “to es- 
tablish a breed of American Carriage 
Horses,” but Missouri, as one of the 
great sisterhood of as the 
preeder of Carmon, wants and should 
have, all that the reputation is worth, 
as a breeding state. If Mr. Romel or 
Mr. Palmer, or Mr. Anybody else Is 


states, 


authorized to buy a sire, to rehabili- | 


tate the old styled Morgan, of fifty 
years ago, and will come to southwest 
Missouri, I will agree to point out two 
horses that for that purpose are worth 
more than a ten-acre field full of 
horses like General Gates, the reput- 
ed brother of Lord Clinton 2:0814 now 


in use at “Broad Leaf Farm.” 





PASSING OF TWO NOTED 
HORSEMEN. 
Through the invisible hand _ of 


death, which has just removed James 
R. Keene of New York and his broth- 
er-in-law, Maj. Foxhall A. Daingerfield 
of Kentucky, the thoroughbred horse 
interests of America have received a 


staggering blow. By a strange coin- 
cidence, these two pillars in the 


world of the thoroughbred race horse 
within a few days of each 
other, and the body of Mr. Keene had 
not been consigned to earth before 
the spirit of one of Kentucky’s most 
beloved gentlemen was called to the 
beyond. 


passed 


James R. Keene died last week at a 


hospital in New York and his funeral | 


was held Monday. 
distinguished brother-in-law, Maj. 
Daingerfield, who had not yet 
apprised of the death of Mr. Keene, 
breathed his last in a hospital in Lex- 
ington, Ky. His remains were laid 


Last Sunday his 


to rest Wednesday afternoon in the | 


little cemetery at Harrisonburg, Va., 
the scene of his birth. 

As a breed of genuine race horses 
and a student of blood lines, Maj. 
Daingerfield was without an equal. 
During his management at Castleton, 
near Lexington, Ky., he bred many 
of the winners of the English turf 
classics, including the Oaks, the St. 
Ledger and Two Thousand Guineas. 

The death of James R. Keene mark- 
ed the passing of a stalwart among 


men of the nation, with a fondness for | 


the sport of racing, He was the vice 
chairman of the Jockey Club from its 
formation in the early ’90’s until his 
death, and during his career as a turf- 
man produced a galaxy of racers such 


aS no other American ever owned. In| 


six years, from 1905 to i910, Castleton 
bred horses, carrying the 
White polka dotted colors of 
owner, won the magnificent sum of 
$1,237,050. In 1907 their aggregate 
Winnings amounted to $397,342, which 
save him the distinction of having | 
won more money in a single year | 
than any other man in the world’s his- 
tory of the turf. His name is known | 
throughout two continents, and had 
he never owned any other thorough. | 
breds than Foxhall and Domino, it 
would be emblazoned upon the pages | 
of American turf history in letters | 
that can never fade. 
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|'NOTES FROM A LAWRENCE 
COUNTY (MO.) FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I 
my last article Dec. 20, 1912, while I 
was sick in bed. Dec. 26th I was 
| unloading some logs off the wagon. 
| Had on a heavy pair of mittens; log 
hung on top of mitten on right hand; 
jerked me off, head first. Log fell on 
|right arm and hand, badly bruising 
| both and badly lacerating back of 
|hand, which gave me much pain for 
|several days. Haven’t been able to 
|do any work. My arm and hand are 
| both improving. One year ago last 
| month a load of baled hay fell on me 


}and almost killed me. Well, I am 
|ahead of Friend Lyon now. 

Have had more than two months’ 
| dry weather. Longest dry spell I 
|have any recollection of at this sea- 
|son of year. Had one little snow 
| about a month ago. But not enough 


to cover the ground. The weather has 
been cold enough to freeze the ground 
a little each night. Has been quite a 
lot of plowing done in December and 
January. Have had a clear sky al- 
most every day. Clouded up and has 
been cloudy ever since this, the 7th. 
On the night of the 5th a mist ap- 
peared from the north and a fine sleet 
fell continuously on the 6th and 7th. 
This, the 8th, clear sky and about 2 
inches of sleet on ground. Hard on 
live stock that was unsheltered. Or- 
|chardists have been pruning their ap- 
ple trees during the favorable weath- 
er. Most of them prefer spring and 
summer pruning. But at that season 
|of year there is so much other work, 
and for those who have to have help 
can’t get help every time they want 
it. Not much wheat sowed in this 
section. Some farmers are com- 
plaining about their wheat dying. 
Farmers who prepared a fine and com- 
pact seed bed are not making any 
kick, because there is plenty of mois- 
ture in such seed beds. Some farm- 
'ers plow their ground shallow and 
| give it one harrowing, and sow the 
wheat on a cloddy seed bed. It’s no 
wonder their wheat dies. I like to 
pulverize all my ground as deep as I 
| plow it, let it be shallow or deep. 1 


use a spring-tooth harrow when my 
ground is cloddy. It will work the 
clods to the surface so that I can 
|}crush them with drag and roller. I 


The 
surface 
ground 
I drag 
spring- 


drag ground before I harrow it. 
drag levels it and pulverizes 
clods, and I ofttimes harrow 
with spike-tooth harrow after 
it and before I harrow with 
tooth harrow. 


I sowed 50 acres to rye and 10 acres 

| to wheat, and it’s doing well. The 
stalk has not made a rapid growth. 
But the roots are making a good 
growth. I will get good pay for my 
extra labor on this ground. Those 
farmers who sowed their wheat on 
cloddy ground will lose net only their 
| labor, but wheat seed also. Will! it pay 
to prepare good seed beds before seed- 
ing? I always prepare my seed beds 
to suit dry weather, and if the weath- 
er is wet it will suit it, too. But if 
we have a rough, cloddy seed bed and 
have plenty of rain, grain will gerrai- 
nate fairly well, and the plants will 
grow, while they wouldn’t durivz <iry 
weather; and when the seed bed is 
rough and porous the frost will puli 
the plants out of the ground, but it 
wouldn’t if the seed bed is well pul- 
verized and firmed. 

Will it pay to disk ground before 
plowing? Last spring one of my boys 
hitched two horses to an old rickety 
12-disk cutaway harrow that was 
about all in, or, in other words, worn 
out, and disked one round on a piece 
| of ground that for two years had con- 
tained apple tree nursery stock of 
Stark Bros. The ground was clear of 
grass and weeds, but well firmed. The 
disk didn’t cut ground but two inches 
deep; wouldn’t go deeper without 


wrote | 
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Bank and Trust Bidg., Savannah 


Every Good Boll Counts 


In many cotton fields there is too 
much “‘weed’’ and the bolls fall. 
prevent this balance the plant food. 


The old idea that cotton does not need much 

Potash is hard to eradicate. 
Phosphates have been used on the crop the 
greater becomes the need of more 


POTASH 


Try a cotton fertilizer with 6 to 8 per cent. 
Potash and use liberal side dressings of Kainit. 


It will pay because Potash Pays. 
Mix your old style fertilizer with an equal 


We now sell Kainit and all Potash Salts direct. Write 
us for prices and for our free book on Cotton Culture. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 


Whitney Central Bank Bidg., New Orleans 
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quantity of Kainit. 







Monadnock Block, Chicago 






Empire Bidg., Atlanta 














weight and more horse power. 
the boy got discouraged and quit be- 
cause he thought two inches in depth 
would do but little good. So he hooked 
the team to a 12-inch plow and plow- 
ed ground 7 inches deep. When the 
ground was all plowed he worked it 
with spring-tooth harrow, drag and 
roller. The plowed ground had be- 
come dry and clods were hard on the 
ground that was not disked. But the 
strip that was disked contained mois- 
ture and was finely pulverized. 
sowed cowpeas on this ground, and 
the peas on the disked ground came 
better and grew better than those on 
the undisked ground. I have disked 


So | 
| Here Is a Bargain! 


| timothy. In 


We | 


ground two or tnree times and sowed | 


wheat, oats, peas and other grains anc 
made good crops without plowing. 
Can pulverize the ground with 
labor before plowing than 
we will disk ground before plowing 
the surface soil will be pulverized and 
the plow will turn it under, and by 
this means will have our ground all 
pulverized as deep as it is plowed and 
will require less labor than after 
plowing. When we pulverize as deep 
as plowed after plowing, it is so much 


less 


LOOK! LISTEN! 


good build- 
clover and 
seat, 


120 acres; 
80 acres cultivation, 
sight of depot, county 
factory; half mile fine 
summer resort and farm, fine 
view, good timber, rich soil, some bottom 
land; six four horses and all other 
stock and farm tools; feed to last until grass; 
eight acres rye All go for $5,000. Speak 
quick if you want a bargain Old age; no 
help. C. F. Stephens, Galena, Mo, 


ings. fruit, 


creamery, 
river front, 


canning 


cows, 





it seems hard to get anyone to 
as “boss” except someone who 
has no business of his own. 

A neighbor who came down from 
Central Illinois a few years ago, has 
sold (?) his farm and will return to 
the black land. 

It is the rule, with few exceptions, 
that farmers coming to “Egypt” from 
the corn belt, fail. Land is cheaper 


drag. 
serve 


|and rents not so high, so they spread 


after. If! 


themselves over too much territory, 
plow two inches deep, half-cultivate 
and fail. Then they curse this section 
because they don’t raise as much as 


they did farther north—sell out and 
|go back. It is the rule that “good 
soil makes poor farmers.” It is also 


more laborious on team and driver; | 


and if dry, is more dust. 


Corn in this section is of poor qual- 


ity on account of wet and cold spring 
weather. Corn was planted too late 
and had to mature in the hot and dry 
weather. Wheat average, about eight 
bushels per acre. All of my live 
stock are doing well on my growing 
rye. Have a fine prospect for a 1913 
apple crop. We have our apples in 
cold storage, waiting for a better mar- 
ket. E. N. HENDRIX, 

Farm Student and Information Seeker. 





NOTES FROM AN ILLINOIS FARM. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Our per- 
fect weather and roads ended abrupt- 
ly in a light fall of snow, and later, 
rain. 


true that the black land of Illinois, at 
least, does not produce as it used to 
do. 


The young man that has worked for 


/us through the summer for several 
years, always joins the crowd of 


Atasale recently we bought a first-| 


class road drag for 25 cents, and as 
the road was very wet this morning, 
we hitched up three horses and 
dragged a mile and a half. 

Our commissioners expect to allow 
something for dragging, but we have 
never made any account of time spent 
in dragging. 

The opinion seems still to prevail 
that the road ought to be dry when 
dragged. I was dragging by the home|} 
of our “road boss” recently just after 
a rain. He remarked to a neighbor 
to whom he was talking, “It’s too! 
wet to drag, but you can’t tell him | 
anything about dragging.” It is not | 


young men that go North in November 
to husk corn; and he says that in 
one of the best corn countries it 
averaged about bushels. How is 
that for a year when Uncle Sam says 
we have a record crop? 

Many of these farmers think they 
can “maintain the fertility of the soil” 
by sowing clover on oats, and plowing 
under in the fall. They may keep 


55 


‘up the supply ef humus, but of noth- 


ing else 
Whet do yu all think of the coun- 
ty advires? AGRICOLA. 


FORMULA FOR WHITEWASH. 





Take a half bushel of unslacked 
lime, slake it with boiling water, cov- 
er it during the process to keep in 
steam, strain the liquor through a fine 
sieve and add to it a peck of salt, 
previously dissolved in warm water, 
three pints of ground rice boiled to a 
thin paste and stirred in while hot. 
Add five gallons of hot water to the 
mixture, stir well and let stand a 
few days, covered as nearly air-tight 
as possible. It can be colored by add- 
ing ochre, lamp black, ground keel 
or bluing to suit. 


You cannot tell what a small ad 
will do for you till you try it. Four 


very likely that our “boss” ever heard | lines, four times for a dollar, will 
of D. Ward King and his split-log | bring results. 
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The Pig Pen 


FEEDING THE HOGS THIS WINTER. 








Is this pure-bred pig and his off- 
spring going to be fed corn or corn and 
some other purchased feed like shorts 
or tankage? If they are, we can pre- 
dict right now that the owner 


better to buy meat than to raise it. 
When the man who raises the corn, 
and the dealers, get their profit out 
of it and the railroad company gets | 
its freight charges, it is a certainty | 
that such corn is going to be too! 
high-priced to feed to hogs as an ex | 


| 





clusive ration. “But,” say our hog- | 
raising enthusiasts, “we intend to} 
raise the corn, or have raised it.’ | 


That makes no difference. The South | 
consumers more corn than she raises, | 
hence the price of corn in the South | 


has the profits of the Northern grow- | 
er, and those of the dealers, and the | 
transportation charges added to it, 


and will sell for the same high price 
that Northern corn brings on our} 
markets, says Progressive Journal. 

It is all right to argue the wisdom | 
of feeding all the feeds raised on the | 
farm, but the fertilizer value of a} 
ton of corn (nearly 36 bushels) is 
only about $7, and if one-half of this | 
fertilizer value is saved in the ma-| 
nure that is only about 10 cents a 
bushel. But as a matter of fact, corn 
usually sells from 20 cents to 30 cents | 
a bushel higher in the South than in 
the North, therefore, the Northern hog | 
raiser has that advantage over the | 
Southern hog man, when both feed | 
corn. This is too great a handicap to 
the Southern hog raiser, and if you 
intend to depend on corn chiefly i» 
feed the hogs, take our advice and 
sell the corn and buy your meat. But 
—what feeds are the hogs to be win- | 
tered on? Corn is the only grain, and 
hogs must have some grain to make 
satisfactory growth during the winter. 


Most of us know that peanuts and|& 


soy beans make good and cheap feed 
for hogs, when the hogs harvest them. ! 
It costs to harvest these crops, but | 
when the value of the vines, and the 
beneficial results to the land (if tt 
manure is returned) in growing these 
crops, and then high value when fed in 
connection with from one-fourth to 
one-half a ration of corn are consid- 
ered, why can we not have peanuts 
and soy beans for the winter feeding 
of the hogs? 

Of course, when 
permit of grazing, 
available, and then 
will be necessary; but at all times} 
it will pay to feed a mixture of soy 
beans and corn as a part of the Bog | 
ration. The soy beans need not be| 
threshed, if hay is abundant and) 
some waste is permissible, for the | 
hogs will eat some of the straw and 
plant. Sows and pigs over five movihs | 
old can be wintered at a low cost if 
furnished green oats or rape for graz- 





will 
be 
feed 


weather 
should 
less grain 


the 
this 


ing, soy hay, including the beans, and 
a very small amount of corn. If the 
green grazing can not be provided, 
then silage or some root crop like 
sweet potatoes may be used. 

“Rut,” says someone, ‘soy beans, 
sweet potatoes and peanuts when 


| 
harvested and stored are also too ex- 
pensive to feed to hogs.” 


Yes, if only one of these form the | 
entire ration for the hogs; but if! 
these be combined with corn and | 


fertilizer and feeding value consider- | 
ed, they may be profitably fed to hogs | 
at present prices. But there is reason 
at this point, and if the hogs are to| 
be kept entirely for any considerable | 
length of time-in summer or winter, | 
on harvested feeds, the vrofit will be | 


small or will fail entirely. 
must harvest his own feed as far as 
possible. 

Is this the line a'ong which we 


have tried to raise hogs? 
It certainly is not, and there is no 












will | 
soon be numbered among those who | 
believe that it pays a cotton farmer | 


| Wallace's Farmer. 


| she does 
}and must draw 


| feed lot. 


|reason that corn 


| will 


| diet. 


| hogs, 





won't run over. 
tee to do the business. 
duced to $3.75 each. 
Copy of our booklet—a practical 


ONLY MFG. CO., 





et a / 34 Hog Waterer 
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pee tip ease 


coldest weather, as you can bank this waterer for 
Can be attached to any tank or pipe line. 
It’s our waterer if it doesn’t 
You can’t make a better investment. 
treatise on hog growing—free. 


Dept. C, 


The waterer you liked when you saw it just north of the swine pavilion at the 
Iowa State Fair. 


Here’s the“Qnly” 


The most satisfactory, simplest 
waterer made. Best for winter as 
well as summer use. Works in the 
winter use. It won’t clog up— 
Sold under a guaran- 
do all we claim. Price re- 
Send your order today. 
Don’t delay. 


Hawarden, lowa 














better time than right now, 
planning the crops for next year, to 


| provide a reasonable and business-like | sows at half their cost. 


method for 
hogs. 


raising 





| THE RATION OF THE BROOD SOW. 


If the farmer wishes to have large, 
| healthy litters of pigs for next year’s 
market he must provide his brood 
sows with pig forming material. Th? 
brood sow is simply a pig factory, and 
can not possibly turn out a product 
quite different from the raw material 
with which she is furnished, says 
The raw material is 
the food, supplemented to some extent, 
if necessary, by her own tissues. If 
not have a proper ration 
upon her own tissues 
she must come to the critical period 


in a weakened condition, and the re- 
sults are very likely to be unsatis- 
factory. ; 


Corn alone does not provide a suf. 
ficient food, or, in other words, is not 
a well balanced ration for the brood 
sow, for the simple reason that it 
lacks in flesh forming and in bone 
forming material, the very materials 
which are necessary to give vigor and 
energy to the pigling, and make it a 
profitable animal when it comes to the 
Corn, however, in the corn 
‘rowing country is the cheapest feed 
this year, and all other years except 
in times of severe drouth. It should 
therefore be used largely as a main 
ingredient in the ration, but it must 
be balanced up with other feeds that 
have in excess the elements which 
corn lacks. 

Where the farmer has alfalfa or 
good clover hay, skim-milk or butter- 
milk, he need be at no loss in forming 
a ration, and can use plenty of corn 
to advantage, for the reason that ail 
these feeds have more of either the 
bone or flesh formers than the animal 
needs. None of them would be satis- 
factory for a full feed, for the same 
is not satisfactory. 
They have the elements in excess 
which are lacking in corn, and there 
fore a mixture of corn or some one 
or other of these feeds, or some others 
to be mentioned hereafter, whichever 
may prove cheapest, should be given. 

The farmer in the alfalfa country 
of course use alfalfa as by all 
means the cheapest balance for a corn 
Where the farmer has an 
abundance of good clover hay this, of 


course, is cheapest for him. This 
|clover hay should, where possible, be 
}cut up, run through a chaffer, and, if 
the corn is ground into meal and 
mixed ‘vith it and wet, he will find it 
la very cheap and very palatable as 
well as iicient ration. Where there 
is skim-milk and buttermilk these 
should le given freely and in pro- 


portion to the mount of corn fed. 
Oats are not a desirable feed for 
partly because they are usually 
too high in price and partly because 
they obtain a large amount of woody 
fiker in the form of chaff. Bran is 
not the best feed for the brood sow, 
for the same reason. Where a 
farmer can buy shorts, a_ feed of 
shorts and corn, half and half, will 
pretty nearly touch the sore spot. On 
many farms barley and wheat screen- 
ings or inferior wheat are available, 


and feeding the | 


while | 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 


Bred to Ideal’s 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
| Columbian Wyandotte hens at half price 





Fancy White and Brown Leghorn cockerels 
at $2 each. Also Wyandotte cockerels cheap 
E. J. REED, t-2 OBLONG, ILL. 


POLAND Tried Bred Sow, Bred Gilts and Fal! Pigs, no 
CHINAS kin. Also Angus Cattle 

J.P. Vissering, Box 9, Alton, Ll. 
Mule Foot Hogs, Shetland Ponies, 


Milch Goats, White Leghorn Chickens. 
John Dunlap, Box 474, Williamsport, O. 














and these may be used as a substi- 
tute for shorts and in the same pro- 
portion. 

When none of these are to be ob- 
tained, then recourse may be had to 
oil meal, in the proportion of one to 
five of the amount of corn fed. This 
would preferably be used as a slop 
in connection with some _— shorts. 
ground rye, wheat screenings, inferior 
wheat or barley. Cotton seed meal 
would probably furnish the cheapest 
balance from a chemical standpoint, 
but for some reason it is not safe to 
feed it to hogs, and therefore it should 
be excluded. They will thrive on it 
very well at first, but usually in about 
six weeks they begin to show signs 
of disease, and frequently die. Better 
use tankage in the proportion of one 
to ten of corn. 


Where shorts or the’ substitutes 
named can not be obtained, alfalfa 
meal or alfalmo may be used instead, 
and can be used wherever it can be 


obtained at a lower price than shorts. 
There is probably not much difference 
between the feeding value of shorts 
and alfalfa meal. Where glutten feed 
can be obtained at a_ considerably 
lower pric? than oil meal it can be 
used, although it is not usually as 
palatable as oil meal. In fact, oil 
meal is one of the most palatable of 
all feeds of that character. 

We return to this subject frequently 
because it seems to us a vital matter. 
The stock of hogs on many farms is 
running out, litters becoming smaller 
and weaker, not because of any fault 
of the breed, but because of the food 
given brood sows during pregnancy. 
We believe it is a great deal better 
and cheaper to keep five sows in such 
a way that they will throw thirtw-five 
healthy vigorous pigs, than to keep 
seven sows and have the same number 
of pigs of lower vitality and less vigor. 
This seems to us a very plain and 
simple proposition, and we wonder 
why it is that farmers do not catch 
on. Surely we can not expect the 
product of the factory to differ very 
widely from the material which is fur- 
nished to it. You can’t have vigorous 
animals without giving them the feed 
that creates and sustains vigor. Sure- 
ly the western farmer has tried this 
method of feeding brood sows solely 
on corn alone long enough to satisfy 
him that it is a mistaken poticy. 

Six anteel goats will be imported 
and let run at . irge in the San Bernar- 
dino Mountains *.. California to eat the 
inflammable etation in order to 
prevent fires i the forest reserves. 








Send us the names of any friends or 
neighbors and we will send them sam- 
ple copies. 


ably under 








The Shepherd 


THE WOOL SITUATION. 


In the wool department of the tex. 
tile field, conditions are generally very 
strong. Approximately 70 per cent of 
the 1912 wool clip of the United 
States, which came on the market 
May ist, has disappeared into con- 
sumption. It is the first time that the 
wool trade has used this amount as 
early aS November ist. This shows 
how busy the mills have been, says 
Oregon Agriculturist. 

This activity in the face of almost 
certain tariff reduction is accounted 
for by the fact that the tariff scares 
of the last few years have induced 
curtailment to such an extreme de- 
gree that demand and supply have for 
the moment asserted themselves. 

With the 1912 wool clip already ex- 





hausted, a shortage of raw material 
seems imminent. In this situation 
foreign sources of supply will be 


trapped to make up the deficiency and 
by many it is thought that wool will 
figure more prominently than usual 
this year on the import side of our 
foreign trade statement. The average 
annual production of wool in the Unit- 
ed States for the last five years has 
been 315,490,894 pounds, while the 
average annual consumption for the 
last five years, not including 1912, has 
been 506,115,317 pounds, leaving an 
average annual deficiency of raw wool 
of 190,624,423 pounds, which had to 
be imported. The availability of large 
foreign supplies at this time is ques- 
tioned because of the activity of for- 
eign demands. With our mills run- 
ning full and already well booked, the 
advent of the heavy weight season, 
that is, the making of goods for the 
vinter of 19138, is adding appreciably 
to ‘the existing domestic demand for 
wool. 


Prices have materially responded to 
this demand. The price of fine me- 
dium Territory and Texas wools on a 


scoured basis is now around 62.cents 
a pound, having rallied from 49 cents 


and 46 cents, respectively, to which 
they were depressed in the curtail- 
ment of 1910 and early 1911. Even at 


Territory wool is consider: 
74 cents, which was reached 
in January, 1910, the highest recorded 
price in twenty-two years. 

As stated, there is a distinct boom 
existing on the eve of almost certain 
tariff reduction. This fact divides the 
authorities in the wool trade into two 
distinct classes. In one, the opinion 
prevails that present conditions are 


62 cents, 


not at :.1l analogous to condition ex- 
isting in 1893-94, when, as a result of 
tariff revision, ‘the woolen industry 


was prostreted. Stocks abroad were 
abundant then—they are scarce now; 
business in Europe was at a standstill 
then—it is active now; the United 
States was the leading customer ol 
Europe then—it is only one of a nun: 
ber now which includes such recently 
awakened areas as China, Japan, It- 
dia, South and Central America and 
Africa. Under the prevalent domestic 
and foreign conditions noted, it is at 
gued by the authorities taking this 
view that the trade position is an ex 
ceptionally strong one today, contrast 
ing with 1893-94, and business for al 
least a year will be good irrespective 
of political action. Should the com 
templ. ted tariff revision be pro-rated 
over a period of years, moreover, it is 
quite likely from this viewpoint thal 
the shock could he absorbed and the 
industry adjusted without; prostratioD. 

It is true, howevers;{!it a certail 
number of wool men view the outlook 
with pessimis:a. It is fea.ed by these 
men that an area of unscientific tari 
legislation is ahead which will surelf 
result in shock and disaster to i 
wool industry. It is held by them thé! 
this prospective legislation is the oné 
think which keeps the price of wool # 
the present level, “like a cork unde! 
water.” 
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| j 
leguminous plants. These latter bac- 
teria grow in the nodules and fix at- 
mospheric nitrogen forming the solu- 
| ble nitrates. The plants then absorb 
HOW TO GROW PEACHES EVERY | these nitrates using them as food and | 
YEAR. | build complex organic substances from 
a them. These organic substances ‘are 
Editor RURAL WORLD: then returned to the soil as decaying 
how I grew peaches when others fail. organic matter and are finally con- 
Will answer as follows: Draw the | verted into nitrates by bacteria. 
limbs close together and tie. Tie a! Nitrification is brought about by 
ring to one end of a rope; put rope | several groups of organisms. The first 
around the limbs and through the ring step in nitrification is the decay of or- | 
and one man pull on the rope and one ganic matter and the formation of am- | 
press in the limbs, thus they can be! monia and other decomposition pro- | 
drawn close together and tied with | qycts. 
binding twine. Tie about 15 inches |g group of organisms known as the 
below the top of the limbs and about | nutrefactive organisms. The second 
the middle and it is ready to wrap. | ste; is the formation of nitrites from 
Fasten the string to a limb and hold} this ammonia. This is brought about 
the string with one hand while the| jy a group of organisms known as the 
other hand places the wrapping OF | nitrate builders. The third step is the 
filling around until all buds are COv-| formation of nitrates from nitrites. 
ered. I used rye straw, long grass, | This step is brought about by a group 
sorghum cane, corn fodder, etc. The! of organisms called the nitrifyers. Af- 
twine should go twice or more around | ter having reached the stage of solu- 
the tree, or sufficient to hold material | pje nitrates the nitrogen is then in the 
in place. For tall trees step-ladders| proper form for plant food. Of the 
have to be used. With a little prac-| three sources of nitrogen previous'y 
tice two men in a day can secure from | mentioned this last is probably the 
being winter-killed buds to make 20 to! most important.—C. L. McArthur. 
350 bushels of peaches, ewing to how eaeay 
the trees are trained or trimmed. I 
have secured peach buds this way 
when all unprotected buds were killed, | 
and unthinkingly I cut the wrapping 
off when sunshine was warm and thus 
killed tender peaches. The wrapping 
should be cut off only on a cool or 
cloudy day. 
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Iam asked 


ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Was formed at the Grain Growers’ 
Convention in Fargo, Jan., 1912. 
Branch orders of the associations 


such means, the farmers and seedmen 
of the state may eventually have a 
reliable source of sturdy, viable, pure 
seed. Become a grower. The Flax 


Peach trees should be trained or 
trimmed to have low heads or tops, 
branch low 15 to 20 inches from the 
ground; thus the trunk will be pro- 
tected from the sun; the fruit is much 
more easily picked, trees much less 
liable to break down, much easier to 
protect the buds. I predict that the 
time is not far off when we learn how 
to protect peach trees and grow! 
peaches every year. 


Seed Growers’ Association, is already 
under way. Ina few years time, this 
Association will be able to provide a 
supply of flax seed that will produce a 
normal yield, even on old, long tilled, 
wilt-sick soils. Both the above organ- 
izations will hold meetings at the 
next Grain Growers’ 
Fargo, Jan. 14, 15, 16 and 17. 


1 am often asked what degree of 
cold will kill peach buds. Fifteen de- 
grees will kill most peach buds, but it 
depends much on condition of the 
buds and atmosphere. I have seen 
them kill at 12 degrees, also seen 
them endure 20. I am also asked | 
what degree will kill peach trees. 


| zation. Have you some good seed for 
sale for sowing purposes? Exhibit 
some in the Pure Seed Contest. Look 
up the Prize List. Every county in 
: ‘ P the state should have at least twenty 
Thirty degrees will kill most peach | 5, thirty members who are actively 
trees, but like buds, condition of trees | engaged in growing pure bred seeds. 
varies from 25 to 35. | For further information regarding 
At present, January 2, peach buds | methods of operating Wilt Resistant 
are in good condition to endure much | pyay plots, address H. L. Bolley, Bot- 
cold. Dry weather keeps the buds/anist and State Seed Commissioner, 
from swelling, but most peach buds | agricultural College, N. Dak. 
are killed latter part of winter and | 
when in bloom, 
This report 100 miles south of Kan- 
sas City. JACOB FAITH. | 
El Dorado Springs, Mo. 








The Apiary — 


ABOUT BEES. 











SOURCE OF PLANT NITROGEN. 


| Bees are good for clover and clover 








IF YOU 


are at all interested in 


Home-Mixed Fertilizers 


I would like to send you my book on 
the subject. It contains formulas and 














This step is brought about by | 


THE NORTH DAKOTA SEED GROW. | 


' should be formed in every county. By | 


Convention at! 
Don’t | 
forget the time, place and the organi-| 





| 


their money. 
sent free upon 


plenty of information for farmers who 


want to get the most and the best for 
The book will be 


Dr. William S. Myers 
Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 

17 Madison Ave., New York 
No Branch Offices 










request. 














Sur 


Proves Worth by Twenty-five 
It employs the most approved method of pre 
bed, furnishes culture that kills the weed 


i em ae oe 


and preserves crop roots—stirring all surfa 
between the rows. 


etc., be sure your 1913 cultivator h 


Let us mail you free illustrated ‘Treat 
Culture.’ Write today. 





dust mulch which holds moisture and feeds 


To increase yield and VY 
quick maturity of corn, cotton, potatoes, 


(= “TOWER” on the tongue. 


Address the manufacturers, 


J. D. Tower & Sons Co., 5th St., Mendota, Ill. 


face System 


Years’ Success. 
paring a seed 
Ss, provides a 








ce fo 


as 


ise on Corn 














Growers’ Association, a branch of the| 


Don’t experiment 


fect method of growing, tran 


Why don’t you take advantage of our 


how to spray the Stark way. 


fruit tree literature and statistics. Write today. 


quality. Stark Trees always pay big. 


50 Years Ahead of Any Other 


| ={-3-) we) a @)-1 a 
ole wum €-'-\e 


Four generations of fruit tree wing ex - 
ence, boiled down, is ready for you absolutely Gee ° Aan amg 


d 
with fruit trees of unknown productiveness, uncertain 
_ The secret is in Stark Brothers’ per- 
splanting, packing and shipping. 
Nursery in i 


Special Service Depart- 


| Ment? All Advice Free to You. We send you free the best scien- 

tifie methods of preparing your soil for biggest profits; show you 
how to prune your trees, give you best methods of Stark cultivation; 
J e make your orchard a winner and a 
big money maker. Write us at once for Stark 


Year Book, complete’ 


Jo NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO., - No. . VISTA) 
Stark Bro S$ 1 A | ap; yey me me Sossrabte fa mM. pay 














SEEDS 


7. 9and 11 Seuth Main St. 


Crain, Clover and Crass Seeds, 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
SAINT LOUIS 








| three parts turpentine; wax to be | 
| melted and turpentine stirred in while | 
| hot. 
| It is advisable to move bees in the 
| spring. It is best to move them once 
in awhile, as bees get tired of their 
; homes, the same as people, and desire 
/a change of location. 
There is no honey to kill brood, a 
| sickness of bees; if it dies it is either 
| Starved or is killed by heat or cold. 





SEED CORN 


JOHNSON COUNTY WHITE. 


We grow it, and only offer what is 
grown on our own farm, from the very 
best seed. No one has better seed, and 
no one can afford to sell good seed 
cheaper. Prices: Crated ears, $3.00 per 
bushel, select shelled, $2.50 per bushel. 
A few bushels of Boone County White, 
same prices. Better order early. 


C. D. Lyon, R1, Georgetown, Ohio. 








Plants derive their supply of nitro- 
gen from three different sources, 
namely from the air in small amounts, 
from nitrogen fixation, and from nitri- 
fication. It was formerly supposed 
that they absorbed all of their nitro- 


gen from the air in the form of ammo- | 


nia, but it has since been proven that 
plants get most of their nitrogen from 
the soil in the form of nitrates. 

The soil acquires the _ nitrates 
through the aid of bacteria, except 
Where commercial fertilizers are ap- 
plied. These bacteria are divided into 


‘Wo groups; those bacteria which fix | 
atmospheric nitrogen; and those bac- 


teria which form nitrates from decay- 
ing organi. _atter. 

The bac’*ia which cause nitrogen 
fixation aivé the Azotobacter which fix 
atmospheric nitrogen in the soil form- 


ing nitrates and the Radicicola which | 


causes the nodules on the roots of 


——— 








CANNING FACTORIES 


For Sale, on time, per cent of pack or cash, 16 
Write $85 to $850. For farms or large communities, 
€ for booklet. THOS. M. BROWN, Springiield, Mo. 








.s good for bees, 
| One beekeeper in the west took 138 
| pounds of comb honey from one colony 
| last season—a pretty big yield. 
Honey is not only a healthful but a 
| “tasty” food. 
Robbing late in the fall is a danger- 
} ous practice—that is, wholesale rob- 
bing. 
When you find a weak or queenless 
| 


| colony put it on top of a strong colony 
| and it will be taken care of. 

| What is a more fascinating pursuit 
| than beekeeping? 

| Inbreeding of bees is as impractical 
|} as in-breeding of animals, but the diffi- 
culty is in controlling the drones. 

Switzerland is first and Belgium sec- 
ond in the interest taken in the rais- 
ing of bees. BI sn 

It is best to hav«.a hot knife to cut 
cold, thick, honeycc ¢). 

Plan to keep a fe ni bees next year 
and see how much you learn in attend- 
ing to them. 

A good recipe 
beesway is: 


for the making of 





Virginia 
GETS VENOM FROM BEES. Dats Farms and Homes. 
Free Catalogue of Splendid Bargains 


pe we R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 
The bees were in a glass bottle, | 
buzzing fiercely. They rested on a| TOWER’S SURFACE SYSTEM OF 
very fine wire netting and below the CULTIVATION. 
netting was a transparent fluid. Every a 
little while the the chemist stirred Preparation of a seed bed for corn 
them up with a toothpick and their | cotton sorghum, etc., is a first requi 
wrath redoubled. “I am extracting site after plowing rt hard anuiea to 
their venom, said the man. %y. aM /a good depth. A most approved meth- 
making them sting, everything in od is the use of a special pulverizer 
sight. The venom drops down through | gue as is manufactured in connection 
the netting into the liquid, which is al- with the famous surface cultivator by 
cohol, and I make medicine of it. J. D. Tower & Sons Co.. 5th St.. M “ 
> an ta 2c ; € , > - oe i . : — » Aegean 
These angry bees, in a word, are as- | dota, Illinois. This process as is well 
sisting me to make medicine. ‘Bees known makes a_ three-inch depth 
vena —apis, as it is called—is a) pjanket of fine dust, which is needed 
very good remedy for gout, rheuma- to retain the moisture and liquid food 
tism, cancer and a dozen other ail- for the plant. Every farmer is int 
” . ‘ wae er 
ments. i 
ent ested in the best method of caring for 


: ‘ his crop and sg ri , 
California is fast becoming the yh a aneune write the above 
“mantieh -watiies” te > named firm for their free illustrated 

nglish-walnut” State of America. It} jiterature and testimonials of agricul- 


is estimatel that the crop this year) tural experiment stations and practi- 
will be 1,500 cars, and will net the| cal farmers who indorse the surface 




















One part pure beeswax,’ 


growers about two million dollars. ‘method of cultivation. 
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Published every Thursday in the 
LLAND BUILDING; 211 North Bev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 
ear. Advertisers will find the RURAL 
ORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
per is stopped when the time paid for 
has control. If subscribers receive a 
copy with this notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
prompt renewal. While our terms are 
Qne Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we 
use—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a Hmited time take sub- 
scriptions, both new and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmers can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. money 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for cash- 
ing local bank checks, however small. 
We appreciate the kind efforts of our 
patrons in all parts of the Union in 
speaking good words in behalf of the 
RURAL WORLD, and it is to these ef- 
forts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 

















The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. , 


Contributed articles, communications, 
etc., on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial endorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 











Entered in the post office at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








Postmaster General Hitchcock on 
January 10 issued a statement show- 
ing that nearly 2,000,000 parcel post 
packages were sent through the post 
offices of the fifty leading cities of 
the country’ during the first week of 
January. St. Louis contributed 145,000 
packages to this total. 





These quotations are from the At- 
lanta, Ill., Argus, Dec. 9, 1887: Butter 
15¢e, eggs 16c, lard 9c, hams 11c, chick- 
ens 414¢c, roosters 2c, turkeys 5c, old 
gobblers 414c, ducks 414c, rabbits 5c, 
corn 40c, oats 26c. Quotations, 
Georgetown, O., Dec. 17, 1902: Butter 
26c, butterfat 36c, eggs 32c, lard 16c, 
hams 21c, hens 11%c, roosters 6c, 
turkeys 16c, gobblers 15%c, ducks 
10%4c, rabbits 13c, corn 55c, oats 42c. 





Hundreds of farmers in Marion 
County are showing great interest in 
the securing of a farm adviser for the 
county, judging from letters that have 
been received by the Hannibal Con- 
mercial Club. It has been decided tuo 
start a campaign for $5000 to engage 


an adviser for three years. A com- 
mittee composed of the following have | 
charge of the fund raising: Messrs. | 


TO OUR READERS. 





The editors and publishers of this 


cent trip up the Kansas River valley 
from Topeka showed us in one case 
|}a handsome farm residence with a 


V. H. Waley, D. O. Lane, George D.| paper wish to convey their grateful |commodious barn, both nicely painted 


Clayton, J. A. Knott, S. 
J. B. Shepherd, W. S. Hall, O. M. 
Friend, J. C. West and J. P. Richards. 





According to a recent writer, you 
can mail a horse in England by at- 
taching a tag to his tail and paying a 
charge of 6 cents per mile for a mes- 
senger to lead him. Dogs are sent by 
mail in this way, the boy leading 
them. You can mail a bird or almost 
any ordinary animal, the messengers 
carrying the creatures. There is no 
limit on the weight, anything “within 
reason” being mailable in England 
Even a ton of coal and a wagon load 
of furniture are not prohibited. If 
these things are possible in England, 
one is lead to cogitate on the future 
of parcel post in America. With its | 
62,000 post offices and 1,435,000 miles | 
of mail routes, the American Postal 
Department, it would seem, is capable 
of infinite undertakings as a carrier 
of all things transportable. 





With the passing of the saloon in 
the country town a great many pool- 
rooms and soft-drink parlors have 
been started, most of them by ex- 
saloon keepers. As long as _ intoxi- 
cants were sold, boys of 16 to 21 
years were not allowed to enter the 
places where they were sold, much 
less to get into pool games that would 
entertain them for hours, and in the 
end cost them the price of a day’s 
work. Under the new regime young 
boys are permitted to play pool by 
the hour, often at the next table to 
where the old-time saloon habitues | 
are indulging in a game, with all the 
attendant profanity and debasing talk. 
And, at the same time, so long as ex- 
saloon keepers maintain these places, 
there is a suspicion, whether a just 
one or not, that some booze is still 
sold there. 











Missouri boasts of her school sys- 
tem, and justly boasts, yet in the sec- 
ond most populous county in the 
state, in a section where land sells up 
to $250 per acre, and is worth it, the 
RURAL WORLD hears of children 
having to go four miles to _ school. 
Somebody is at fault, several some- 
bodies, in fact. First, the state school 
commissioner, if the matter has been 
brought to his knowledge; second, 
the county authorities, and third, the 
citizens and landholders in the dis- 
trict. Where land is worth even $75 
to $100 per acre, any man can afford 
to sell five, ten or twenty acres, and 
turn the proceeds into the school fund 
if a school can be had no other way, 
and no man who owns $250 land, 
stands for the greatest good of him- 
self and family, if he continues to 
own it in a section of bad roads and 
no schools.—Associate Editor. 





Direct competition, national in 
scope, between the Wells-Fargo Ex- 
press Company and the parcel post 
will go into effect as soon as plans 
which the company has been matur- 
ing for four years can be set afoot. 
This statement was made by C. R. 
Graham, traffic manager of the com- 
pany, at a hearing before the Califor- 
nia State Railroad Commission. “We 
are in constant communication with 
the other express companies,” said 
Mr. Graham, and, although they have 
not yet signified to us their final de 
cision, we hope they will fall into 
line.’ Competition, he explained, 
would extend to both rates and ser- 
vices, with special regard to eggs, 
butter, poultry and other perishable 
foodstuffs, to be delivered direct from 
shippers to consignee, thus eliminat- 
ing the middle man’s profits. Eleven 
pounds is to be the maximum weight 











aceptable, as with the parcel post. 


tion of our readers in supplying us 
with names of new subscribers, and 
also for the excellent articles contrib- 
uted by our army of able correspond- 
ents. It is very encouraging to real- 
ize that we are gaining very fast not 
only in numbers, but in the volume 
of advertising, and to see a paper pro- 
auced every week that completely cov- 
ers the vast field of diversified inter- 
ests which it is the province of an 
agricultural and live stock journal to 
handle. We have words of praise 
from every part of the country ac- 
knowledging the interest taken in our 


endeavor to give live, up-to-date, prac: | 


tical information. But we are not yet 
satisfied with our work, and every 
week, beginning with the new year, 
will be an improvement on the week 
before. We have made arrangements 
with many new experienced writers 
to assist our able force of correspond- 
ents to reach even a higher plane in 
the production of a farm journal, that 
once reaching a farmer’s home, will 
be considered indispensable—the best 
paper in the country for the price. 





The 
Society 
January 
in the Horticultural Building. There 
was an excellent program and the 
meeting was a great success. The 
prize plates of apples and pears which 
won first and second prizes at the 
State Fair and a large 
plates of less well-known 
were on exhibition. 


State Horticultural 
at Columbia, beginning 


Missouri 
met 


varieties 


“Much of this ‘back-to-the-farm’ 
movement is nonsense,” declared 
Prof. Frank W. Blackmar of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in an address be- 
fore the State Board of Agriculture 
recently. “We have gone too far from 
the simple life ever to return to it. 
even if that were desirable,” he said. 
“If the average city man went back 
to the farm he would be a failure and 
only still further decrease the crop 
yield per acre.” Prof. Blackmar said 
every city in Kansas should have a 
municipal market house and 
storage plant to combat “the increas- 
ing cost of living.” 





“The problem of the high cost of 
living can be solved under this de- 
cision,” said Attorney General Wick- 
ersham, referring to the Supreme 
Court decision in the case of Patten 
and his associate cotton  plungers. 
“The government will be empowered 
to break up any corner in food prod- 
ucts which may be attempted.” The 
cotton, wheat, corn and pork gambler 
has no legitimate place in our eco- 
nomic scheme. Their object is to re- 
strict production, thus making it easy 
to “run a comer,” and to throw ob- 
structions in the way of getting prod- 
ucts into the hands of consumers. In 
the opinion of the Attorney General 
this decision will be one of the most 
far-reaching and important in its re- 
sults which the court of last resort 
has handed down in recent years. 





LIVE STOCK DID IT. 

To the average man who thinks of 
the possibilities of attaining prosperi- 
ty on a farm, the least unit that oc- 
curs to him is the quarter section. If 
it is suggested that others make mon- 
ey on small tracts he at once thinks 
of some specialized form of intensive 
farming which really should be c.assi- 
fied as dairying, or market gardening, 
or horticulture. Yet it is possible for 
a man to make a living, attain a com- 
petence for his old days and increase 
the value of his farm on a much small- 
er tract by straight farming. A re- 


14, the sessions being held | 


number of | 


cold. | 


O. Osterpout,| appreciation of the splendid co-opera- land kept in good repair, with other 


| necessary buildings which were far 
| better than we have seen on some 
| very large farms, and yet which were 
| put there by the owner, who started as 
a renter, paid for his farm, erected 
|these buildings and never owned or 
} farmed more than 80 acres. He al- 
ways made his farm carry all of the 
live stock possible and now the live 
stock is carrying the farm. His spe- 
cialty, if he had any, was in the breed- 
ing of horses, though he always rais- 
ed hogs and chickens, says Kansas 
Farmer. 

| A little further up the valley is an- 


other farmer who has a large house 
| with a better equipment but on a 
smaller farm. This man has made his 
| home, graduated his only child at the 
| Agricultural College and attained a 
rank for brains among his fellows and 
a standing of financial integrity that is 
second to none and has never owner 
or operated more than the 40 acres 
of land on which he has lived for 
more than a quarter of a century. He 
does not do dairying, truck farming 
or any other special form of cultiva- 
'tion. He raises corn and alfalfa, ro- 
| tating his fields with the small grain 
| and feeding his crops to his live stock. 








INTERNATIONAL SUNSHINERS. 





Missouri Division of Society Re-elects 
Mrs. F. W. Baumhoff. 


Mrs. F. W. Baumhoff was unani- 
mously re-elected president of the 
| Missouri Division, International Sun- 
| Shine Society, at the second ‘nnual 
| 


| meeting in the home of Mrs. Baum- 
| hoff, 3501 Victor street. Mrs. Baum- 
| hoft was given an ovation by repre- 
sentatives of the twenty-five St. Louis 
| branches. Other officers elected are: 
| First vice president, Mrs. Jeannette 
| Blasor, Kansas City; second vice 
president, Mrs, James Fairweather. 
| Kansas City; third vice president, 

Mrs. R. F. Weir, Shrewsbury Park; 
fourth vice president, Mrs. Belle F. 
| Lee, St. Louis; corresponding secre- 
| tary, Mrs. Lola V. Hays, St. Louis; 
recording secretary, Mrs. (©. M. Keys, 
St. Louis; treasurer, Mrs. Ella A. Ste- 
| vens, St. Louis; auditor, Mrs. S. L. 
| Manor, Kansas City. 
| It was decided no president shall 
| serve for more than two consecutive 
| terms of a year each in future. The 
| next annual meeting probably will be 
| in October, It was announced that in 
|future the Board of Officers will be 
| elected by ballot. 
| A luncheon was served at the end 
of the meeting. Delegates took an 
automobile ride about St. Louis. 

The society concluded its sessions 
with a banquet at the Mercantile Club. 
|; Covers for more than fifty persons 
were provided. Col. E. H. Stevens, 
toastmaster, read an original poem 
entitled “A Symphony of Sunshine.” 
Mrs. Edgar P. Sommers contributed 
several readings. Mrs. Hetty Scott- 
Gough sang, acompanied by Miss Ol- 
ive Rehfeldt on the piano. Miss A.B. 
Hazard gave an extended talk on as- 
trology. Mrs. Baumboff made felici- 
tous remarks relating to her re-elec- 
tion as president. 





A COMMENT. 





The RURAL WORLD is a store 
| house of practical information—a farm 
| journal published by a master of his 
profession—the press. Several papers 
comme to my table that are injurious 
for any of our young folks to read. 
Stories and habits over the country 
attract their mind from useful and 
needed knowledge. I am opposed to 
whisky and tobacco advertisements. 

JACOB FAITH. 

El Dorado Springs, Mo. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF INSTITUTE 
WORK—NO. 2. 


By C. D. Lyon. 
1 once made an_ institute 
through the famous mountain feud re- 


gion of Kentucky, and we held at 


least two meetings in buildings which | 
pore the marks of bullets, fired when | 


neighbors shot at neighbors. 

A man belonging to one of the 
greatest family of feudists, told me 
that those quarrels which brought so 
much suffering and discredit to the 
people of that state, were nearly all 
started over trivial matters, and were 
carried on through a false idea of 
honor among the mountain people. 

At one of those meetings a local 
preacher was asked to invoke the 
Divine blessing, and that preacher 
prayed for twenty-six minutes, a pro- 
ceeding as much out of place as the 
forty-five minute address of welcome 
given Dean Mumford and I by the 
Mayor of a town of 300. 

In one Kentucky county seat town, 
someone m:ntioned the old-time cus- 
tom of announcing the opening of 
Court by the Official Court Crier, and 
an old gentleman who had acted in 
that capacity, opened our institute: 
“Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye all! The 
Farmers’ Institute is now in session. 
The Farmers’ Institute of Blanch 
County and the State of Kentucky. 
Attend ye all and be instructed. God 
bless this great commonwealth, its of- 
ficers, its people and the honorable 
gentlemen who are here to instruct 
us.” 

I may not have the exact words, 
but have given them as I recall them, 
and the whole business seemed to 
have the savor of bygone days. The 
people of these mountains are 
est, and are as a rule, deeply relig- 
ious, but they cling to old customs. 

It was in the Kentucky mountains, 


hon- | 


trip | 


he expected to hold him liable if he 
got into any trouble by so doing. 

In all my experience I never had a 
minutes trouble in getting a check 
cashed, either personal or one sent 


| pense money, one time excepted. This | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


and at a monster old log farm house, | 


that my host and his wife had quite a 
talk between them when | told them 
the name of my post office town. At 
last they told me the trouble, and 
wanted to know if I knew a certain 
“Bob” we will call him, who some 
times got 150 miles or more from 
home buying cattle. 

I knew Bob very weil and told the 
old man so. When he produced a 
check for $65, bearing a date some 
year and a half before, and Bob's 
name, saying, “that feller gave me 
this bank money and it ain’t worth a 
cuss.” This amused me very much, 
as | knew that Bob was as good as 
the bank the check was on, so | told 
the old man to enclose that check, by 
registered letter to our postmaster, o1 
to the master of the Masonic 





lodge, | 


and I would insure him that he got his | 


money in ten days. He did so and got 
his money promptly, while Bob told 


me he had laid awake nights, wonder- | 


ing why that confounded check did 
not turn up. 

This is written to show that there 
are still men living who are not up 
to modern business methods, as some 
cross roads wiseacre had told the ola 
man that the check was worthless, 
and he had never tried to collect it. 

I was once traveling in a Southern 
state with a forestry expert from 


Washington, and the Department of | 


Agriculture required him to take re- 
ceipts for all sums of money expend- 
ed in traveling expenses. ~We had 
used a team and driver for a whole 
Week, and when on Saturday after- 
noon we went to settle the bill, and 
the professor produced his receipt 
book, the livery man promptly re- 
fused to “sign any papers for strang- 
ers,” As the professor was of a rath- 
er peppery disposition, this brought on 
quite a war of words, but at last we 
all repaired to the postoffice where 
the postmaster explained matters to 
his fellow townsman who signed the 
receipt, but told the postmaster that 





; reports of the farmers’ 





| rich the the soil may be. 


| Station at 
|now ready for distribution. 


was in a small Missouri town and at 
a new bank, so when I laid a check on 


the cashier’s desk, together with my | 


identification papers, the young cash- 
ier looked the check and papers over, 


and then took both to a table where | 


an older man, a German, and evidently | 


an officer of the bank sat. He got up 
and took a square look at me, and 
somewhat amused at the turn 
had taken, I said, “Well, is that check 
all right?” “Yes,” said he, scratch- 
ing his head, “Dot check vos all right, 


things | 


| 


but I don’t know if dis is you or not.” | 
I assured him that it was me and no- | 
body else, and I got the cash, but 1 | 
have had many a laugh at memory of | 


the incident. 
ic, 1 got entirely out of 
one time, but was fortunate in finding 


In 1909, during the pan- | 
money at} 


a man who did not pug his faith, or) 
. . . i 
his money, in banks, but he was will- | 


ing to cash my check and I had no 
trouble, but at another time that sea- 
son I had to pay my companions bills 


me by the institute directors as ex- | 





INCUBATOR AND BROODER 
Holds Two Settings of Eggs 


Look! Look! 


WHAT 
Chamberlainge 


TWE PERFECT CHICK FEED MAN 
has to offer You 


Incubator ~ Brooder 


4 i ~ i 4 


ti) 
i 
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$325 CHAMBERLAIN'’S 
— Perfect Setting Hen 


The Baby Incubator 


INCUBSATOR AND BROODER 
» 4 Holds Two Settings of Eads 


Look! Look! 


$3.95 
Incubator: Brooder 


EQUALS TWO HENS 
Ready to set any day in 
the year. 

Ne Lice. No Broken 


All Metal Firepree’ 
lecubstors expressed fre= °° Ge 











W. F. Caamberlain, 


THE PERFECT CRICK FEED MAN 
KIRKWOOD, MO. 








iTEMS OF INTEREST. 


G. M. Walker, Saturday of last 
|} week, had a horse out on exhibition, 


|can beat that 


until we found a man who had ready | pare 
| s€ . 


money enough to cash his $50 draft. 


SWEET CLOVER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: 
sweet clover would inevitably fail 
without inoculation, no matter how 
Hall, of the 
Rothamstead Station, England, 
inoculation is at no place 
in the British Isles. 1 did not find a 
farmer in New Mexico or 
who gave inoculation a thought. 
soil here even after the 
sweet clover is apparently 
in the inoculation material. 

Sweet clover is easily transplanted in 
all lines, and as far as I have noticed, 
invariably carries the germ. I do not 
want sweet clover on rich soil, but 
just think of a soil too poor for any 
other crop covered 
this clover. With us sweet clover 
would be unreliable sown with wheat 
rye or oats, and that is an objection 
to it. 

The soil for sweet clover should 
be broken in October and the seed 
harrowed in in the winter, that they 
may freeze, and they will then sprout. 
Even sown in that way, many of the 
seed will get up a year after sowing 


The 


not rich 


them. The seed should not be sown 
except in the winter or early in 
March. W. H. ARNOLD. 


Thompson Station, Tennessee. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, 


The twenty-second annual report of 
the State Agricultural Experiment 
Pullman, Washington, is 
This re- 
port covers the work of the station 
for the year ending June 30, 1912. 

Besides the usual statement in de- 
tail of the financial business of the 
Station for the year, the changes in 
organization, personnel of the staff, 
etc., in the report contains a compre. 
hensive yeview of the experiments 
which have been conducted by the 
several divisions of the Station dur- 
ing the year. There are also detailed 
institute and 
extension work, the inspection work 
of the State Chemist, the receipts and 
expenditures from the Stallion and 
Jack registration, and all similar ac- 
tivities of the Station for the year. 

A copy of this report may be obtain- 
ed free of charge by writing to the 
Director of the Experiment Station, 
Pullman, Washington. 

The dried skin of the dogfish was 
once on a time used for sandpaper. 


Ssays| ... ’ 
~ | of vigorous and energetic young men 
essential | 


5 feet deep with | 


With us| 


| 
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Colorado | 
| they 


growth of | 
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|H. Knox.—Montgomery 


pounds. If any one 
we would like to hear 
him.—Laclede County Republi- 


weighing 1818 


from 


A farm of two hundred acres near 
Lineville was sold for $18,000 by Jane 
C. Dunean. The land never had been 
conveyed since it was entered by Jo- 
seph Duncan, who settled on the 
land in 1841.—Russellville Rustler. 


The board of directors is composed 


can expect great 
things of them. The chances are that 
will lease the entire 40 acre 
tract, and prepare one of the finest 
fair grounds in southwest Missouri. 
-Bolivar Herald. 


and the _ people 


At the meeting of the stockholders 
of the Montgomery County Agricultur- 
al and Mechanical Sveiety held Mon- 
day, the 6th inst., for the election of 
nine directors, the following persons 
were elected for the ensuing year: J. 
T. Hensley, J. L. Jones, P. C. Taylor, 
Less Gilliland, B. R. Crane, I. C. Upte- 
grove, S. C. Tylor, Rees Hughes, W. 
Standard. 

At the annual election of directors 
for the Polk County Fair, the follow- 
ing directors were chosen: L. Cun- 
ningham, W. S. White, W. U. Town- 
send, W. B. Dunnegan, W. H. Pitts, W. 
H Burks, Albert Skarda, F. H. Sass- 
mann, F. L. Templeton, C. W. Viles, 
C. W. .Edison. The directors 
meet soon and elect officers and be- 
gin preparation for the fair of 1913. 

Powell & Munday, the well known 


will | 


live stock shippers of this city, who | 


operate throughout this section, last 
year paid out $271,386.25 for purchases 
of stock which they shipped. Powell 
& Munday are among the biggest ship- 
pers in the State and they have given 
a material impetus to the breeding 
and raising of live stock for market 
in this part of the state——Mexico In- 
telligencer. 

A Beech Grove (McLean County) 
man has proved that ginseng raising 
can be made a success, a thing which 
many others have tried and aband- 
oned because they said it didn’t pay. 
But the Beech Grove farmer has 
made it very profitable. It is very 
probable that he is a progressive gin- 
seng grower, like the boys of the corn 
clubs in corn raising, and not a stand- 
patter. He planted one-twelfth of an 
acre in ginseng. In four years his 
crop had matured, and he sold it for 
$825, which is a return of $206.25 on 
the one-twelfth of an acre for each 


year, from the time the crop was 
planted till it matured.—Owensboro 
(Ky.) Inquirer. 

We have received an _ interesting 


and 
Clover” 


instructive pamphlet on “Sweet 


einess a 


by E. E. Barton, member: 


American Breeders’ Association, 
which gives an account of the origin 
and history of sweet clover, the sev- 
eral different kinds and their relative 
merits as a fertilizer and for hay and 
pasture. Directions are given for sow- 
ing and harvesting, and includes use- 
ful suggestions on mixtures for mead- 
ows and pastures, inoculation and 
winter sowing, and concludes with ta- 
bles giving analyses of sweet clover 
hay. A copy of this pamphlet may 
be had by writing to Bokhara Seed 
Co., whose advertisement appears in 
another column of this paper. 


The establishment of a municipal 
slaughter house and municipal or gov- 
ernment inspection of all meats sold 
in Des Moines was planned a few 
days ago by the City Council in adopt- 
ing a resolution by Mayor Hanna in- 
structing the legal department to 
draw an ordinance to cover these 
needs. The ordinance will provide 
for a municipal slaughter house and 
inspection by municipal or govern- 
ment experts as at other licensed 
slaughter houses. The measure is 
aimed to prevent the sale of meat 
in the city from cattle diseased at 
the time of being killed. It is said 
that this city has been the dumping 
ground for bad meat for a number of 
years by reasons of lack of inspection. 
Farmers will not be barred from sell- 
ing their meat in the city, providing 
they have their cattle killed at the 
municipal slaughter house, under in- 
spection—Des Moines Register. 


R. A. Cleek informs us that he will 
make a fine stock farm out of the J. 
«'. Boettcher 107 acres just east of 
the fair grounds. He will build some 
large barns and other improvements. 
He will handle registered imported 
draft horses and mares, registered 
harness horses and mares, also reg- 
istered jacks. He has already bought 
a very fine 2-year-old jack of Judge 
Dempsey and has just purchased of 
Mr. Hock, of Woodford Co., Ill, sev- 
en head of very fine registered and 
imported Percheron mgfes and one 
fine registered and imported-year-old 
Percheron stallion. Mr. Cleek says 
these are the finest and best bred 
mares and stallions ever owned in 
northeast Missouri. In the next two 
weeks he expects to go to Lexington, 
Ky., to buy a trotting stallion. He 
will probably buy one sired by Peter 
the Great and out of a producing dam. 
Mr. Cleek expects to make this bus- 
permanent one.—Shelbina 
Democrat. 





The comptroller of the currency in 
his annual report shows that the na- 
tional banks of the United States for 
1912 declared dividends amounting to 
11.66 per cent on the capital stock. 
Capital stock and surplus combined 
paid 6.83 per cent and net earnings 
were even higher, averaging 8.59 per 
cent. Let us buy some bank stock. 
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Home Circle 


Written for THe Rurat Wor vp. 
LOUISE SIGSTADT CORNMAN. 








(Wedded to Charles L. Underriner, 
Dec. 28, 1912.) 
“White-robed 


own! 
Yet fairer than the garb she wears.” 


she comes, my love, my 


A nuptial vow at holly-time, 
Perchance, beneath the mistletoe! 
Now, kindly, Heaven, send blessings 
down, 
To light the path that she must go! 


And, happy, joyous, mystic sprites, 
That tend on Christmas mirth and 
cheer, 
Spread garlands here, and rose-wreaths 
there, 
And serve her interests all the year! 


And too, ye sweet and tender thoughts 
That live again, at each yule-tide 

Come rest beside her snowy veil, 
And bring new glory to the bride! 


The silken tie, the silver link, 
The little band of wedding gold! 

Methinks it was at sacred Yule, 
The kingly one the love-tale told! 


And though the birds and flowers are 
gone, 
And wintry skies are dark and drear, 
I call the dainty Christmas bride 
The sweetest bride of all the year! 


For good it is at Christmas time 
To hear the bells ring sweet 
low, 
And see the bridal orange lift, 
Its waxen petals o’er the snow! 


and 


And when the holy Christmas calm, 
Has stilled awhile the world’s strife 
Graceful to doff a girlish crown, 
To wear the grander one of wife! 
bd *” ck ok * ok 
Our hearts supply the Easter palms, 
Our love is a June-rose today; 
And looking up to One above, 
We ask all blessings on her way. 
MRS. M. H. MENAUGH. 





Written for THe Rurat Wor p. 
WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 


By Miss Annie Hoffarth. 

It has been about ten years since I 
sent in the first brief article to the 
RURAL WORLD, it being my very first 
article to any farm paper. I knew as 
little about how to prepare a suitable 
article then as any average pedson, 


and I often smile when I recall my | 


next half-dozen or so articles, written 
upon topics that I had no real prac- 
tical knowledge of at all. Thanks to 
the kindness of several well-known, 
successful writers, to whom I wrote 
personal letters asking for advice, I 
soon was able to write articles that 
were accepted by practically every edi- 
tor to whom they were submitted. 1! 














New Beauty in One Week 
BEAUTIOLA, 


Ladies everywhere, 
learning the great value of 


Beautiola, the, Remedy that 
Removes Bro Spots and 
Freckles, modifies Wrink- 
les, Scars and Small Pox 
Pittings, and aids in perma- 
nently curing Pimples, 
Black Heads and all Facial 
blemishes. 

Price, 50 cts. per box,® 
postpaid. 


We Want Live, Alert Women in Every | 


Town and City to Represent Us. 
We offer pleasant and honorable em- 
ployment of high-class and permanent 
nature, and one that is unusually prof- 
itable. 
If you are seeking to better your 


financial condition or want health giv# 


ing, outdoor work, under the blue 
skies, and escape the drudgery of con- 
stant ill-paying work in uncongenial 
surroundings, or help out with the 
big expense at home, engage in a clean, 
congenial, legitimate, profitable perma- 
nent business, whole or part of the 
time. 

Send us a Money order for $5.00 and 
we will send you $10.00 of the popu- 
lar Beautiola Toilet Products—GUAR- 


ANTEED—TRADE-MARKED 38 S. 
PATENT OFFICE. Act today, 

This is the opportunity you have 
been looking and praying for. Address 


THE BEAUTIOLA CO., BEAUTIOLA 
BUILDING, Dept. R., St. Louis, Mo. 







| presume I have had as few articles re- 
| turned as unavailable, as any writer 
| of average ability, and this I consider 
is due to my method of preparing the 
article. I never, or rarely ever send 
an article to any paper until I have 
first secured a copy of that paper and 
studied it very closely and carefully, 
noting the style of article used, and 

choosing the department to which I 
wish to contribute, before beginning 
my article. Josh Billings said that 
when a man came to him for advice, 
he first found out what kind of advice 
the man wanted, and then gave him the 
desired advice, and this is my plan of 
writing for a paper. First find out 
| what kind of an article is wanted, and 
then write the article. One paper may 
use an article on the same subject as 
|}another paper, and yet they must be 
prepared in a very different manner. 
I have long since found that the more 
I know about a given subject from per- 
sonal experience, study and observa- 
tion, the better prepared I am to tell 
others about it, in a manner that will 
make it interesting and helpful to the 
readers, and sure to be accepted by 
the editor. Another thing I have found 
by experience, and that is that the 
most common-place things are what 
the majority of editors prefer to have 
discussed, so that there is never any 
lack of subjects to write about. 

If I have learned any short-cuts 
about washing dishes, and keeping the 
weeds down in the garden, (and I 
have) I can get an article on either 


of these subjects accepted much 
more readily than I can one the value 
of the spineless cactus, or profits 
from a skunk farm. Since I began 


to write for the press, I have learned 
to be always on the lookout for items 
of interest, to be used in preparing 
articles, and am finding something 
every day, and from many sources. 
Recently I hired a woman to help me 
tack a comfort, and from her I learned 
ja new, quick method of tieing, as 
I tacked. I had never seen, nor read 
of the method she used, so as we 
worked, I remarked to her that I 
would describe her method in an arti- 
cle and send it to several farm papers, 
because I knew there were others who 
would find it helpful, as well as my- 
self. I receive a great many letters 
from those who read my articles, ask- 


ing for advice in preparing articles, | 


and the majority seem to consider a 
itypewriter the main thing in getting 
an article accepted. My experience is, 
that a typewriter is a great help, 
especially to the one who prepares the 
|article, as it writes much more rapidly 
than can be done with pen and ink. 
But the machine will not do any think- 
ing for you, nor will it spell the words 
any more accurately; in fact, it took 
|me quite a long while to get mine to 
spell correctly at all, and I had just 
as many articles accepted, when writ- 
ten with the pen as with the type- 
writer. One of the most difficult les- 
sons I had ‘o learn, and I note that 


S| other beginners are slow to learn this, 


|too, aud that was, to write about one 
lthing only. in one article. When ! 
| would get started out, I found myself 
idiscussine the care of the baby, mak- 
ing soft soap, running the incubator. 
and a half dozen other things in one 
larticle. Naturally I could not find a 
suitable title, and the poor editor did 
not know ‘n what department of his 
|paper to publish it. Now I choose a 
[title as carefully as I would a name 
| for the baby, and then write the article 
|to suit it. There are other things I 
have learned, but that is another 
lstory, as Kipling would say. Among 
all the many readers of the RURAL 
WORLD, there are scores of them who 
{could send in a short article from time 
ito time, that would help to make the 
paper more helpful and interesting all 


|the time, and it is to encourage these | 


| to write, that I have written this arti- 
;cle. I can assure you from my own 
|personal experience that you will 
never regret having done so, for you 
will find a real pleasure in writing. 


You will find it an education, too, as 
you will be led to study, and think 


deeply, 
/on paper clearly. There are many 
|}mothers and fathers who have reared 
la family, and learned a great deal 
| by personal experience, who could find 
ia pleasant 


| Written for Tae RuraL Worx. 


in order to express yourself | 


pastime in their old days, | 


|by writing of what they had learned, | 
| and at the same time benefit younger | 


|people by what they had _ written. 
| Brother Lyon has ealled for volun 
teers; who will be the first to re- 
spond? 

The Farm Cannery. 

I note in a recent issue of the 
RURAL WORLD an item about a 
| farmer canning 1,000 cans of tomatoes. 
j}and 500 cans of green beans. 
not have a fuller account of his work, 


to fill these cans? A Kansas man re- 
ports having made $715 on tomatoes 
| from seven acres, and then many cf 
| his tomatoes rotted for want of help 
| to pick them. The Girls’ Tomato- 


| Canning Club of Mississippi made a 


telling how large a crop he had planted | if addicted 


BOOKISH CHATS, 
GHOST 


NO. IX.—THE 
IN FICTION. 


By Mrs. M. H. Menaugh. 
Wanted—a ghost story; a romance 


in which the spectre is a real one. 
The scene of the ghostly manifesta- 
tions may be a lonely castle; a way- 


side ruin; an abandoned tavern; an 
ancestral manor; a church on a wild 
moor; or a ship at sea—the latter 
preferred owing to a belief the phan- 


|}tom of the main is the ne plus ultra 


May we | 


fine record: the best individual record | 


being 1,852 two-pound cans from one- | 


| tenth acre—the amount each girl is re- 
| quired to plant. One little girl 
|ten vears old did most of the work 


of | 


| of raising her tomatoes, and who alone | 


canned 1,000 cans, making a _ profit 
|of about $50. Seven hundred and 
|fifty girls in Arkansas belonged to 


ithe canning club, and made a record 
|for their State. The 
|daily paper gave quite an interestins 
|account of the work done by canning 


|club under the direction of Mr. White, | 
| 


| the agricultural commission of the 


| sas girl who won first prise. Why 
|ean’t we have a RURAL WORLD 
/Girls’ Canning Club this year, and in- 
|duce girls all over the State of Mis- 
|souri to enter the contest for first 
| prize, which I am sure would be of- 
| fered? 

| 

| Written for THe Rurat Wort. 
| THE FARM NEIGHGORHOOD 
| ROUND TABLE TALK. 


By Harry P. Lowater. 


Do you know 


Springfield | 


Frisco Railroad, and it was an Arkan- | 


of ghosts. The ghost may be a gently 
gliding apparition, or a fiercely stalk- 
ing one. It may wear white drapery 
and a pensive expression, or appear 
robed in black, and glare fiercely. 

It will be all the more pleasing 
to frequent visitations— 
the only conditions imposed are, that 
it will not cease to be a being from 
the beyond, when the last chapter 
is reached. The advertiser thus re- 
quests because she is weary of the 
ghost that ultimately proves to be 
an escaped maniac, a wandering bab- 
oon, or a six-year-old masquerading 


in her aunt’s dress. 

The above paragraph expresses a 
longing I would love to appease; 
there is a hunger and thirst for a 
ghost story that will maintain its 
dignity to the close. 

Where to discover it is not known; 
one can find writers willing to ad- 
vance theories, anxious to found or 
develop new schools of composition 
and thought, but alas they weaken 
|! on the ghost subject. There is a 
precedent in the Bible in the story 
of the witch of Endor raising the 


| Writ 


| let, 


ghost of Samuel, but proofs of Holy 
are vain to the story teller. 
This disbelief in the dead appearing 
to the living did not affect Shakes- 
peare. 
In Julius Caesar, Richard III., Ham- 
and Macbeth, he introduces de- 


| parted shades. 


| lated 


the tent on the 
Philippi is re- 
It was a huge, 


The apportion in 
eve of the battle of 
by historians. 


/hideous spectre, that rose up before 


the health talk of| 


| Uncle Retawal reminds me that it is | 
|the health condition of each individ- | 


'ual which forms the health of any 
society. 
There are many problems which | 


arise in every neighborhood that can | 


| only be solved by treating each in- 
| dividual unit. The health of any 
| neighborhood is one of those problems. 
It is a problem, too, that can bs 
| solved better by not allowing it to 
| be formed. Preventiveness is the key. 
Every well-wisher should lay empha- 
sis on the plan to stop any disease 
before it commences. Even then there 
|is enough suffering but not with us. 
None of us are rich, yet none are 
poor, so much of the ills erring hu- 
manity is heir to one miss. Still we 
have neighborhood responsibilities 
that must not be shirked. We have 
duties to our children and to 
help. 

Books are now published that the 
father and mother cannot err in giv- 
ing them to their children to read. 
These books have been written to 
meet a vital need and ihrough their 
aid children and uninfor ~ed help can 


be made into better ci izens. The 
neighborhood purely depends on in- 
dividual purity. 


BISCUIT IMPROVEMENT. 





To make your biscuits break open 
|} evenly, roll your dough about half as 
| thick as usual, fold over, run the roll- 
|ing pin over it once, and cut 


| then 
with biscuit cutter. 





| 
| A half cup of sour cream and a cup 
| of brown sugar cooked together until 
thick is a dainty filling for a cake. 


Nuts make it still more delicious. 


| swered: 


our | 
|her new 





| courage, that the terrible 


the warrior bending over his papers 
in the still hours of the night, and 
so dauntless his soul, so powerful his 
shape did 
not shake his nerves. 

Fearlessly he said: ‘What 
want?” And to the reply: 
meet again at Philippi,” 
“Very well.” 

That was Brutus I believe, 
that distinguished Roman would be 
differently disposed of if a novelist 
told the story. It would be a dream 
—a hallucination, or a _ treacherous 
soldier seeking revenge. 

Artists believe in the return of the 
dead, else why so much treatment 
of the ghost on paper or canvas? 

They do not feign, but truly depict 
with pen or pencil, the shadowy 
mother bending over the babe in a 
cradle, the wife looking at the second 
wife of her husband, as she enters 
home. The phantom hosts 
guarding a sleeping camp; the angel- 


do you 
“We'll 
calmly an- 


but 


babe hovering over its weeping 
mother, or an aged woman coming 


to the side of a dying son in a hos- 
pital ward. 

Very beautifully and pathetically is 
the subject treated: one can feel a 
divine pity creep into the heart and 
often it finds expression in the 
plaintive words: “Alas: poor ghost!” 

The composer brought the ghost 
into grand opera: in “Robert the 
Devil,” there is a scene wherein a 
white-robed, bevy of nuns, sing the 
most beautiful music, as they circle 
around Robert in the crypt of a mon- 
astery, or chapel. 

The poets have written poems in 
which the ghost plays a prominent 
part, yet all this is lost on the novel- 
ist; with the exception of Capt. 
Marryatt and Wilkie Collins, I know 
of no writer, who has essayed the 
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Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Eradicates scrofula and all 
other humors, cures all their | 
effects, makes the blood rich 
and abundant, strengthens all 
the vital organs. Take it. 


Get it today in usual liquid form or | 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. | 


= | 


| 








super or preternatural and acted like | 
a gentleman. 

In the “Phantom 
sticks to his colors, and 
true to the theme in the 
Hotel’—Why Charlotte Bronte in| 
“Villette” leads one to believe her| 
heroine is haunted by the spirit of a) 
nun, until it is time to close the} 
story of Lucy Snow; then wonderful | 
to relate, the black and white robed | 


Marryatt | 
Collins is | 
“Haunted | 


Ship” 


spectre is so easily reduced to noth- | 
. . ‘ | 
ingness — it only required a little 


courage, a muscular endeavor on the 
part of Lucy to put the troublesome 
shade out of commission. 

This sketch is not to prove or main- 
tain that “ghosts walk;” it is simply 
a protest against the insult to the 
intelligence offered again and again in 
the so-called “ghost story,” because 
I claim it is making little of a read- 
er’s intellect to conjure the gruesome, | 
ghostly, blood-curdling, and then after 
leading one along to a grand expecta- 
tion to offer a namby-pamby explana- 
tion, that a child might bear with 
scorn. 

Every day, almost, one reads in the 
newspapers, of a ship coming into 
port, with a disorganized and panic- | 
stricken crew, owing to ghostly 
manifestations. 

The log of many an ocean 
hes weird entries. but the novelist 
could readily adjust it all 

Again and again one reads of old 
homesteads that are haunted, but a 
story teller would have the noise at 
night occasioned by rats. 

One doesn’t have _ to many | 
years to be able to distinguish the| 
scampering, squealing and scratching 
of the rodent; it surprises me how 
young, and old, and gentle, and sim- 
ple, can be so dull and lacking in 
comprehension that they live in dread, 
or move away, and houses are ten- 
antless and shunned at night, until | 
one great mind arises in their midst, 
and bends every faculty to solving the | 
mystery. Presto: there was a trap- 
door opening onto the roof, and an 
old tree swinging branches caused 
all the eerie. spectral commotion that 


vessel 


live 


for perhaps three generations kept | 
families in dismay. 
Then also the white calf works 


overtime in the ghost story. It sur-| 
prises me how valuable litttle animals | 
are allowed to wander over meadows 
and along road-ways at night—to their | 
detriment, because the story teller al- 


ways slays the ghost by a copious | 
shower of stones. When _ farmers | 
enumerated their losses how keenly | 
they must count the cost of the 


numerous white calves that were tun-| 
timely turned into veal. The mortal- | 
ity is simply frightful; now if a white | 
cow, horse, dog, or cat would be un-| 
covered as a ghost, once in a while, | 
it would vary the monotony, and re-| 
lieve the burden resting on the calf, 
I think sometimes, white calves are | 
not so rare as I am inclined to be-| 
lieve judging by the Wwery few I’ve! 
seen tied at the market place, in all | 
the years of my life—very few snowy | 
calves have I seen come to the | 
Shambles, owing, perhaps to the de-| 
mand for ghostly material at home. | 
2 r | 


We want a few copies of the} 





|; men 


| farm? 


| necessary 


THE ORPHAN BOY. 


By Marion B. | 

Say Grandma where’s my mama gone? | 
I heard a lady say 
“Poor little chap, his mother’s dead,” | 


And they I could not play. 


Say Grandma, why don’t she come | 
back, 
And what is meant by “dead”? 


Why did the lady pity me, 
And softly stroke my head? 


I want a mama to love me, 
Just like the other boys. 
Say would she love me just the same 
If I did make a noise? | 
And when I go to bed at night— 
So tired my bones just ache, 
Would she kiss me and tuck me tight, 
And hear me say “for Jesus’ sake’? 





Written tor THe Rurat Wor vp. 
WHAT DO YOU THINK OF IT? 
By Helen Watts McVey. 

In a recent issue of the RURAL 
WORLD, the editor says: “These 
are always in attendance at 
farmers’ meetings, talking with the 
most successful and progressive men; 





|}are up-to-date farmers in every com- 
munity; wherever there is a me:ting, | 


there, also are they. And yet they 


| all say they cannot learn and observe 
| enough!” 


Now, Sisters, here is food for 
thought. 
husbands. Some of them are pro- 
gressive enough to insist on taking 
their “women-folks” about with them; 
but many of them do not. Why? 
Are you claiming your privileges and 
attending these meetings, talking or 
listening to the speakers who are 
brought there for your own benefit, 
either for the home, or about 
Don't you know you 
need of just those talks? It 


very well to say “a woman's 


is all 
place 


is at home;” that she can find plenty 


to do, if she stays there. But the 


| woman who stays at home, with her 
| nose always buried in her pots andj} 
| pans, and never looking for anything 
| but the dirt and dust which she feels 


she must fight against, is very apt 
to grow very narrow-minded, and the 


| husband and children soon let her| 
sink to the level she seems to like 
best. She may be a good servant; 


| doubtless is; but she should be some. 


thing higher. Educating her young 
is one of her greatest duties, and how 
can she educate them, when 
knows nothing herself? 
sive husband of an unprogressive 
woman soon learns to look upon her 
merely as one of the “machines” 
about the house, or 
grows away from 
more think of 


He soon 
would no 


her, and 
discussing 


| the live questions of the day with her | 
| than he 


would of consulting 
grindstone, or the reaping machine. 
Both these are necessary tools—so is 
the hardworking, narrow-minded wife. 
He would miss her if she died; but 
as with the machine, he would soon 
be out, looking fer a better-made, up- 


| to-date, “all the improvements” kind | 
The children would miss | 


ci woman. 
her kindness; but they would soon 
leave the farm, anyway; so—. 


Sisters, what do you think of it? 





POULTRY POINTERS. 


Chickens should have soft, moist, 
yellow feet, smooth thick legs, and 
tender skin. The end of the breast 
bone should be pliable. Plump, very 
bright yellow chickens are fat, and 
are better for stews and pot-pies than 
for roasting. Turkeys should have 


|/smooth black legs and white, plump | thing about 340 people are engaged 


breasts. If the flesh of their legs is 
purplish they are probably old. 
Geese and ducks should have soft 


RURAL WORLD of November 14th. | feet, hard breast and pinkish beaks. 


| Beautiola Company in 


These men are somebody’s | 


the | 
are in| 


she | 
The progres- | 


farm, | 


tlie | 


Now, | 
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417 N. Broadway. 


Kodaks 


PHOTOGRAPHIO SUPPLIES 

DEVELOPING AND FINISHING 
STHNOCIL GOODS AND OUTFITS 
PICTUR 


KE FRAMES AND GLASS 


WATER COLOR PAINTS 
CUT GLASS 

KODAK AND POSTCARD 
MIRROSCOPE PROJECTORS 


Louis-Hyatt Photo Supply Co. 


st. Leuin 
Write for Catalegue Ne. 16. 











INTEREST TO ALiL—PARTICU- 
LARLY THE LADIES, 


OF 





| 
At a recent interview with The | 
their New) 
Home—The Beautiola Building—which 
is a credit to St. Louis, we saw thou- 
sands of testimonials from the agents 


and customers of this company. All 
envelopes were preserved showing 
their post marks. These letters are 


every State in the Union, all 
handwritings and several 

They all go to show that 
Beautiola and The Beautiola Toilet 
Products give universal satisfaction, 
both to custotmers and to agents. 

Mrs. E. F. Page from West Virginia 
writes: “Since I have been with your 
company, I have sold $453.75 of Beau- 
tiola goods. I am so pleased with the 
work, have bought me a new horse 
land buggy, and I expect to double 
that amount within the next three 
months.” 

Mrs. Mann of California, writes: 
“Beautiola is the most marvelous 
remedy and has worked wonders both 
for me and my customers. Every one 
here likes eBeautiola and use it in 
preference to all face preparations, 
Please send me another $50.00 lot 
by fast freight.” 

Mrs. Blanche Webb of Kansas, 
writes: “Please send me another lot 
of w»eautiola products. Every one 
likes them, and I sold $30.00 of your 
goods in one day and a half.” 

Mrs. Hand of Florida, writes: 
“Beautiola goods are certainly lovely. 
Enclosed find $5.00. Please send me 
a $10.00 lot.” 

Miss Serrano of New Mexico, 
| writes: “Please send me another lot 
of Beautiola products. Every one 
likes them, and I sold $30.00 of your 
goods in one day and a half.” 

Miss Stevens of Massachusetts, 
says: “I have sold a great many 
toilet preparations in my parlors and 
in my work, but none give such satis- 
faction as the Beautiola products. En- 
closed find order; which please ship 
promptly, as many of my customers 
need the goods.” 

The Beautiola Company have rep- 
resentatives in every State, as well as 
in foreign countries, and the com- 
| pany are seeking other representatives 
|for every town and city. They allow 
a good commission, and any one de- 
siring a good and highly profitable 
| business, should write and secure ter- 
ritory at once. 


from 
kinds of 
languages. 


The Beautiola products are guaran- 
teed—Trade Marked U. 8S, Pat. Office, 
and to see them is to buy them, tc 
use them is to be benefited and 
pleased, and to want them again and 
lagain, and to quote from one of the 
customer's letters “Beautiola Pro- 
ducts are the best on earth.” 


The Beautiola Company have grown 
| from a small company to a large one. 
| They occupy three floors in their new 
| building, with each floor space 25x134 
| feet, and are equipped with all mod- 
|}ern appliances and conveniences to 
handle their growing business. Some- 


in manufacturing and selling their 
products. They manufacture a full 
line of toilet products, such as creams, 








complexion powder, complexion soap, 





Earn $25 per Week. 


Learn Automobile trade; be em- 
ployed year round; travel. Day and 
night classes. Write: 

AUTO SCHOOL OF 8ST. LOUIS, 

Dept. 75, 1915-17 Pine St. 


SILK REMNANTS 


WONDERFUL BARGAINS IN POUND 
BOXES of beautiful Large Silk Rem- 
nants for fancy work, quilts, portieres, 
pillows, etc. One pound will make a 
grand bedspread. Send 10 cents for a 





big package of lovely samples. If not 
delighted return them and get 25 
CENTS for your _ trouble. Agents 


Wanted. Hammond Silk Co., 302 Spang- 
ler, Pa. 





LADIES, HERE’S YOUR CHANCE. 
THIS BIG NOVELTY OUTFIT FREE. 


Here is one of the greatest values in a 
free gift that we have ever been able to 
make. We contracted foran immense quan- 
tity of these wonderful Outfits and will give 
them away on our latest and most liberal 
offer as long as the supply lasts. 

With this Outfit any lady can solve the 
Christmas gift problem, as there is nothing 
more acceptable as a present than a dainty 
article embroidered by the giver. 

This beautiful Outfit is worth severa) dol- 
lars and is certainly the biggest bargain 
ever offered to those interested in - 
broidery. 





= §) »y 



































The Outfit Consists of: 
Double Picture Frame for Byelet Bmbroid- 


ery. 

Single Picturs Frame for Eyelet Embroid- 
ery. 

1 Pin Cushion for French Embroidery. 

1 Round Pin Cushion for Byelet Bmbroidery. 

1 Calendar for Solid Embroidery. 

1 Hat Pin Holder for Eyelet Embroidery. 

1 Hair Receiver for French Embroidery. 

: Whisk Broom Holder for Solid Embroidery. 

1 

1 

1 

3 


~~ 


Match Scratcher for Eyelet Bmbroidery. 
Watch Holder for Eyelet Embroidery. 
Needle Case for Eyelet Embroidery. 
Jewel Case for Eyelet Embroidery. 
Sachets for Eyelet Embroidery. 

or stamped on a fine quality of Irish White 
nen. 

We also include in the bargain 10 Skeins 
of White Embroidery Cotton and a Oom- 
plete Course in Embroidery and Fi work, 
illustrated with all the principal stitches, 
with complete description of each stitch, 
making Embroidery so simple that a child 
can do it. 

Remember—all you have to do to receive 
the 15 Christmas Novelties, 10 Skeins of 
Embroidery Cotton and the Complete Exm- 
broidery Illustrated Course, is to send us 
61.00 for new or renewal subscription to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 








tooth powder, talcum, enamel, rouge, 
hair tonic, hair dye, toilet water, per- 
fumes, etc. All of which are highly 
praised. Their great leader is Beau- 
tiola—at least this is greatest ad- 
vertised and known. Beautiola is a 
remedy which removes’ freckles, 
brown spots, wrinkles, blackheads, 
and aids in permanently curing pim- 
ples and all facial blemishes. Price 
of Beautiola is 50 cents, sent post 
paid. Address, The Beautiola Co., 
Beautiola Bldg., 2924 Olive St., Dept. 
R., St. Louis, Mo. 





Yolks of eggs may be kept by cover- 
ing with cold water. 





Drain all fried vegetables and. frit- 
ters on crumpled, unglazed paper, as 
this absorbs the fat more readily than 
glazed paper. 
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WEEKLY MARKET REPORT | 


Trade | 
Butter, Cheese, 
Fair Demand. 


Cattle 


Eggs, Etc., in 





| 
| 
cattle | 


BEEF STEERS--Generous 
receipts at the markets and a fair| 
supply here gave packers more than | 
they needed, and values were on the 


down grade. 


Draggy and gers = 


Steer supplies were not | 


overly heavy at this point, but bear- | 


ish reports from the other centers 


had their effect, and values ruled 10@ | 


15e lower. Quality also had some- 
thing to do with the loss. No choice 
or prime cattle were included. But 
after the movement started a good 
clearance was effected. Good steers 
sold at $8 and the big end of the show- 
ing, which were medium-grade, sold 
between $7.25 and this price. Killers 
took several bunches of the _ light- 
weight kind at $7 and under. Year- 
lings were scarce, but bids were low- 
er, in sympathy with the loss on 
heifer beef. 

COWS, HEIFERS AND BULLS— 
As compared to Friday’s session the 


loss was limited to 10@15c, but deal- | 
ers quoted a 15@25c loss from the | 
The quality | 
was good and several loads sold at | 


best time on Thursday. 


$7. Odd heads reached $8.25, but the 
bulk of the showing changed hands at 
a range of $6.25@7. Medium grades 
were slow and 10c lower. Common 
heifers were scarce and values show- 
ed little change. The trade on cows 
was steady. The medium grade sold 
active. There was a good inquiry for’ 
canners and cutters and prices were 
steady. Bulls got a good call and sold 
steady with last week’s close. A good 
many of the fat kind sold at $6 and 
up. Medium bulls sold from $5.25@ 
5.75. 





Country Produce. 
EGGS—Receipts 957 cases local and | 
1,987 cases through; shipments 1,463 | 
eases. Receipts increasing; offerings 
in excess of demand; prices weak but 
unchanged. Quote: Grade first, in- 
cluding cases, at 24c; miscellaneous 
offerings at 17c to 21¢. Where cases 
are returned %4c per doz. is deducted 
from the price of the eggs. 

BUTTER — Lower. High-grade 
creamery in fair local consumptive 
demand and not overplentiful; but 
was lower under declines in North- 
ern markets, and ruled easy or nomin- 
al on all other grades, which were 
dull and in liberal offering. Quote: 
Current make: Creamery—Extra 34c; 
first 29c; seconds 27c; ladle-packed 
23c; country store packed and roll 
(packing stock) at 20c, with choice 
fresh roll (nicely handled = and 
wrapped in cloth) more. 





Vegetables. 

POTATOES—Market quiet but firm. 
Fresh arrivals light and movement 
also small, due partly to colder and un- 
favorably icy weather. Car lots, sacks, 
on track: Wisconsin rural at 51@53c; 
Minnesota rural and burbank at 50@ 
52c; Idaho rural, 57@59c—frosted, 
rough, mixed or inferior stock sells at 
a discount on quotations. 

ONIONS—About steady, with just a 
limited demand for fancy; ordinary 
stock dull and sprouted and damaged 
virtually unsalable. Fair to extra fan- 
cy sacked red globe at 30c to 42c per 
bushel delivered; sacked white at 57@ 
69c delivered. 

CABBAGE—Higher and firm; offer- 
ings light. Choice New York Danish 
and Wisconsin Holland seed in bulk 
at $10@11 per ton delivered—frozen 
nominally less. On orders, 85c per 
100 pounds sacked for Holland seed. 
Red cabbage dull at $10 per ton de- 
livered. 








On April 30 there were 7,863 Pos- 
tal Savings Banks operated with a to- 
tal deposit of $17,200,000. 


Cattle 


(European) 





The Dairy 


OO 











FEED THE CROP TO STOCK. 


What the farmer wants is a scheme | 


| of soil conservation that is profitable. | an 


If live stock farming conserves fertil- | 


|not be further considered. 

But live stock farming is profitable, 
and is more profitable than any other 
| System of permanent agriculture that 
|has been used. The average annual 
| net income from. stock and dairy 
farms in the United States for the 


| 1899 was 11.42, while the income from 
|hay and grain farms was only $7.72 
|per acre. In Missouri the income 
| from stock farms was $9.55 and from 
| grain farms $7.69. The most prosper- 
|ous and best managed farms through- 
| out the corn belt today are the farms 
| where live stock is a large, if not a 
| chief factor of production. 

| Exejlusive grain farming as_ prac- 
|ticed from New England west to the 
| Dakotas has left behind a trail of 


for too long a time, ruined farms and 
abandoned homes have 


way. When we remember that at a 
very conservative estimate the sto-| 
ver or stalks, leaves and stems of | 


the corn plant contain not less than 
25 per cent of the total feeding value | 
of the entire plant, and that under | 
systems of exclusive grain farming all | 
this material is so utilized that only | 
its humus value is saved, we must | 
conclude that there is another meth- | 
od whereby this valuable feed-stuff | 
may be converted into animal products. |! 

What is needed to maintain and im- | 
prove the fertility of the svil? The in- 
vestigations on this matter are clear. 
There are four things needed under 
existing conditions to supply, directly 
or indirectly, to the land. These are 
vegetable matter or humus, phospho” 
us, nitrogen and potash. It is cor- 
rect for us to say that in any well 
planned system of live stock farming 
the humus supply can be easily sus- 
tained. The nitrogen can be rapidly 
increased, and the phosphorus and 
potash supplied either through the 
application of fertilizer directly or 
by the purchase of foods to be first 
fed to animals and the manure later 
applied to the land. 

Live stock farming carried on for 
the purpose of farming improvement 
is not an untried experiment. Not 
only individual farms but whole com- 
munities have been brought up from 
a condition of productivity by animal 
husbandry. 

Farm manure is now and always 
has been the greatest resource for 
maintaining soil fertility on the mid- 
dle west farm. The production of 
farmyard manure now represents a 
value greater than the total value of 
the corn crop. The estimated annual 
value of farm manure produced in 
America is two and a third millions 
of dollars. All authorities agree that 
more than a third of this material is 
absolutely wasted by farmers. If this 
manure now wasted could be intelli- 
gently applied to the corn lands of 
America there would be added $800,- 
000,000 annually to the agricultural 
wealth of this country. 

In planning systems of live stock 
farming for permanent agriculture it 
is necessary to apply the amount of 
phosphorus removed in the animal 
products sold, either as commercial 
fertilizer or by the purchase of sup- 
plementary foods. This amount will 
be comparatively small, and if added 
by the purchase of supplementary 
foods may be supplied at little or no 
additional cost, as the products from 
feeding will pay for the phosphorus 
used.—F. B. Mumford, University of 


107 NORTH 18th ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
(One block from Union Station) 
Caters to Stockmen, Shippers and Coun- 
try Merchants; makes a special rate of 
50c, 75¢, $1.00 per day. Give us a trial. 


THE CITY MILK SUPPLY. 


_ EDISON HOTEL 
| 


The solution of the problem of | 
improved city milk supply in- | 


; *s education, legislation, co-oper- 
clude s education les isla | FURE-BRED REGISTERED 
ation and regulation. | 





CATTLE 





| ity, but is not profitable, then it needs | 


| 


| ten-year period ending with the year | 


depleted soils, and where carried on | 


marked the |} 


The needs are to educate both pro- | 


| ducer and consumer, the one as to] @ 
1 . . ; 
| cleanliness, health of cows and milk- | 


|} ers—water supply and environment | 
|to offer a premium on clean milk and 
}to put a penalty on dirty milk. Ty- 
|phoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet fev- 
er, tuberculosis and infantile paraly- | 
| sis may be transmitted by milk. Pas- | 
| teurization, properly done, does not | 
| diminish the healthfulness of milk and | 
| is the only method of insuring a safe | 
| supply for general use in cities. The | 
| consumer must be taught to pay for 
| the good milk and to keep it cool and 
|clean after it is received, not chang: | 
|ing it from the original bottle to oth- 
| er vessels nor allow it to stand open 
in the air. 
| Legislation to secure uniform dairy | 
laws is absolutely necessary in or- | 
| der to meet the problem of interstate | 
shipments and punish brokers and | 
| dealers who try to evade the law. 











HOLSTEIN 
The Greatest Dairy Breed. 
Send for FREE Illustrated 
ee Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Association, 
Box 122, Brattleboro, Vt. 













Half the Cost—with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


With Dumping Caldron. Empties 
its kettlein one minute. Thesimplest 
and best arrangement for coo nd 





food for stock. Also make Dairy an 
Laundry Stov es Water anc 
Steam Jacket etties, Ho 
Scalders, Caldrons.etc. [Sen 
for particulars and ask for circular © 


D. BR. Sperry & Co., Batavia, Lil, 








Rheumatism 


A Home Cure Given by One Who Had It 
In the spring of 1898 I was attacked 
by Muscular and Inflammatory Rheuma- 
tism I suffered as only those who have 
it know, for cver three years. I tried 
remedy after remedy, and doctor after 
doctor, but such relief as I received was 
only temporary Finally, I found a rem- 
edy that cured me completely, and it has 
never returned. .IT have given it to 
number who were terribly afflicted and 


even bedridden with Rheumatism, and 
it effected a cure in every case. 

I want every sufferer from any form 
of rheumatic trouble to try this mar- 


Above 

















The law should be simple, covering | 
only essentials: (1) A bacterial stand- 
ard of nor over 100,000 to the c¢. ¢. velous healing power. Don’t send a 
(2) Tuberculin certificate above sus- |} cent: er eet Pye M4 J 
picion. (3) Nothing should be added after you have used it and it has proven 
to nor taken from the milk, bat 1/8 {70% jo Pe that _Dns-loomed-tor means 
must be sold as it comes from the|j send the price of it, one dollar, | but 
cow. (4) All vessels in which milk |] unless you are perfectly satisfied to send 
is offered for sale must have the name laigite’ tekionr aniseien ‘eatibes is th 
of the producer stamped or tagged. | kat: rag ipl delay. Write 
(5) The enforcement of the law must | snes gg NY. 
be placed in the hands of energetic|] _.Mr. Jackson fs responsible. 
officials. 

Co-operation by city and state is the 
only means of enforcing laws after| 999 pounds of oleomargarine was 
they are enacted. manufactured in the United States. 

Finally, after all is said and done, | he 10 cent tax was paid on Jess than 
the law of supply and demand reg-| 3.900,000 pounds. The government 
ulates the whole problem. There can | charges that a very large proportion 
be improvement in the situation by} of the so-called “uncolored” oleomar- 
legislation alone. No law enforces! garine was in reality colored by the 
itself. Public opinion, and that edu-| secret process. A yellow oil extract- 
cated until it appreciates the dangers | eq from the skin of bananas, consti- 
of the present method, and the bene-| tyuting a powerful pigment, is said to 
fits of the new era in our milk sup-| have been the coloring matter used. 
ply, will be the power to which both | jt is said that the use of this oil in 
utilitarian and philanthropist must} small quantities was enough to tint 
look for the ideal milk supply of the} the near-butter “just right,” and it 
city. George C. Mosher, M. D., Chair-| was practically impossible to detect 
man Kansas City Medical Milk Com-| the fraud. 
mission. One report claims that the loss to 

the government is over $1,000,000. It 





FRAUD ALLEGED IN OLEO. is claimed the secret process has been 

used about a year and by every big 

Criminal indictments, involving | Manufacturer of oleomargarine in the 
millionaires in many parts of the | country. 





country are expected to result from 
the exposure of wholesale tax-dodg- 
ing by manufacturers of oleomargar- 
ine. The federal government is de- 
clared to have evidence showing that 
10 cents a pound tax imposed on ar- 
tificially colored oleomargarine has 
been evaded by a secret process of 
coloring, and that millions of pounds 
of the near-butter have been prepared 
and sold under the new formula. 

Samuel M. Fitch, collector of in- 
ternal revenue, went befcre the fed- 
eral grand jury recent'y in connec- 
tion with the investigation in Chicago. 
He was accompanied into the grand 
jury room by United States District 
Attorney James H. Wilkerson. 

While the government charges a 
tax of 10 cents a pound on artificially 
colored oleomargarine, on the uncolor- 
ed product the tax is only one-fourth 
of 1 cent per pound. It is there- 
fore clear that if a colored product 
can be sold as uncolored a profit of 
9% cents per pound is added to the 
legitimate profit. This difference, ap- 
plied to millions of pounds of oleo- 
margarine, would indicate fraud of 
proportions not less than gigantic. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the American Poll- 
ed Jersey Cattle Company will be held 
at the Bookwalter Hotel, Springfield, 
Ohio, at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 22, 1913. In the afternoon, at 
1:30, a paper (with charts illustrating 
the principles) by W. J. Spillman, of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, oh “Inheritance of the Poll 
Character in Cattle,” will be read in 
the Assembly Room of the West 
County Building. This paper and the 
discussion and facts it will bring out 
from breeders present will be of great 
value to Polled Jersey breeders and 
none should miss being present. The 
same law (Mendel’s) governs the in- 
heritance of other characters in both 
plants and animals, including man, 
and should be of interest to intelli- 
gent men who may not be breeders of 
cattle, and we invite all such to meet 
with us.—H. N. Coe, President; Chas. 
S. Hatfield, Secretary. 

The man who advertises, generally 
speaking, is the one who succeeds in 
his undertakings. Try a small ad at 
1 cent a word. 





Missouri. 





During the last fiscal year 114,000,- 
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RURAL WORLD 
WANT COLUMN. 


FOR SALM OR EXOHANGER 


ONE CENT A WORD 


Fer each insertion. 


4 LINES 4 TIMES, $1. 
No ad accepted for less tham 36 cents 


GOVERNMENT FARMS FREE.—Our 
1912 official] 132 page book, “Free Gov- 
ernment Land,” describes every acre in 
every county in the United States: It 
contains township and section plats, 
Maps, Tables, and Charts, showing 
inches rainfall annually, elevation 
above sea level by counties. The New 
Three Year Homestead Law approved 
June 6th, 1912, the 320-acre Homestead, 
Desert, Timber and Stone, Coal, Pre- 
emption, Scrip, Mining and other gov- 
ernment land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government land without 
living on it. Application blanks, Uni- 
ted States Patent. Al) about Govern- 
ment Irrigation Projects and map 
showing location of each. Real Estate 
Tax Laws of each state, area in square 
miles, capital and population and oth- 
er valuable information. Price 50 cents 
postpaid. Address COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD. This valuable book will be 
sent with new or renewal subscription 
to RURAL WORLD for $1.00. 


SWEET CLOVER—Mammoth variety, 
both white and yellow. Best land im- 
proving hay and grazing plant known. 
Write Mrs. J. T. Mardis, Falmouth, Ky. 








CALIFORNIA POSTALS—#ample 2 cts. 
Pitman, 622 Chamber Commerce Bidg., 
Les Angeles. 

SWEET CLOVER SEED—Cultivated 
biennial varieties, white and yellow for 
winter sowing. Prices and circular 
how to grow it on request. Bokhara 
Seed Co., Box D., Falmouth, Ky. 








DOMESTICATED Mallard Ducks and 
White Leghorn Poultry—Ducks, 7 
months old, $3.50 each; drakes, 7 
months old, $5.00 each; trio, 7 months 
old, $10.00 each. Eggs in season, per 
setting, $5.00. White Leghorns, $1.00 
to $2.50. Eggs $2.00. KF. O. B. Wil- 
liamsville, N. Y. Cash with order. 
Shady View Poultry & Fruit Farm, J. 
M. Zaepfel, Prop., Williamsville, N. Y- 





“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- 

MINATED. 
No cats, poisons or traps needed. Learn 
the secret and keep them away for- 
ever. Sure, yet perfectly harmless ex- 
cept to rodents. Secret originally cost 
$100, but we will send it postpaid for 
only 25c.” 

The above advertisement has appear- 
ed in many magazines. I will send 
you the genuine receipt for this RAT 
AND MICE Exterminator (which I 
know to be O. K.) and 20 fine assorted 
postcards for 12c. This is a Bargain. 
Address, Milton Boss, 4421 17th Ave., 
Rock Island, lllinois. 





Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS—Fine lot of 
lovely white cockerels. Quality high, 
prices low. Write Ernest Haynes, 
Prairie du Rocher, ILingis. 





ALFALFA SEED, $6. Timothy & Clover 
mixed, $4.50. Will ship ec. o. d. Farms 
for sale & rent on crop payments. J. 
Mulhall, Sioux City, Ia. 





SINGLE COMB BLACK MINORCAS— 
Heavy bone, stand-up cockerels, fine 
shape and color, Most all are sons 
of St. Louis, Kansas City and Missourt 
State Show prize winning hens. Qual- 
ity and prices will both please you. 
Eggs in season for hatching. Let me 
know your wants. J. E. Haynes, Prai- 
rie du Rocher, Illinois. 





THOROUGHBRED WHITE ROCK 
cockerels and pullets for sale, also 
eggs in season. Write forprices. Mrs. 


R. L. Gholson, R, F, D. 2, Kevil, Ky. 





“RINGLET” BARRED ROCKS, mated 
to produce, Exhibition Stock. Pens 
headed by Blue Ribbon winners and 
will produce winners. Eggs, $2.00 per 
15. Fawn and White I, R. Ducks, win- 
ners State Fair and other shows. Eggs 
from pen of all winnters, $2.00 per 15. 
Pure White Runner, also heavy win- 
ners. Eggs, $5.00 per 15. Catalogue 
Free. J.T, Roberts, Union Star, Mo. 





CAREFULLY selected and properly 
dried pure “Golden Beauty” Seed Corn. 
This is an exceptionally fine golden 
yellow corn, ears from 9 to 12 inches 
‘ong with small cob and large grain, 
indicating strong germ. Price, $2.00 
per bushel, tipped, shelled and graded. 
Sample sent by mail on request. Wm, 
C. Kriege, Edwardsville, Ill. 





One Thousand Agents Wanted to sell a 

Self-heating Sad Iron. Fuel and la- 
bor saver. Pay salary or commission. 
Agents make $15.00 to $20.00 per day. 
Write Imperial Sad Iron Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., Box 90, 


500 MEN 20 TO 40 YEARS OLD WANT- 
ED at once in every state for Elec- 
tric Railway Motormen and Conduct- 
ors; $60 to $100 a month; no experi- 
ence necessary; fine opportunity; no 
Strike; write immediately for applica- 
tion blank. Address Manager, W-260, 
Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri. 








FRIENDLY advice to sufferers; free; 
all chronic ailments. Dr. Allen, 4359 
Taft Ave, St. Louis. 





ON THE WING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: They call 
South Dakota the “Sunshine State,” 
and so far as the past few days are 
concerned, it has deserved the title, 
as I have only had to put my over- 
coat on once since my arrival, but 
this morning the mercury is falling. 

As an institute corps we have Mr. 
Frazer of Canada, dairy and live 


stock; Mr. Palon of this State, corn | 


and corn judging; Mr. Hopkins of 
Michigan, potatoes and alfalfa; Miss 
Kellar of Nebraska, home economics, 
and the water, fertility of the soil, 
tillage, etc. 

Uur first meeting, at Elk Point, Un- 
ion county, was one of the best I 
have ever helped to hold. 


The corn show was perhaps as good | 


as was ever held at any county meet- 
ing in the State, and it would sur- 
prise the average Missouri or Illinois 
farmer to see the size and quality of 
the corn on exhibition. 


Not corn alone, but wheat, oats and | 
potatoes of the highest quality were | 
on exhibition, and in the women’s di- | 
vision there was a display of jellies, | 
canned fruits, pickles, cakes, bread, | 


and of the very finest grade. 

The institute work was well re- 
ceived by the people, many questions 
being asked and the best attention 
given to all addresses. 

The meeting at this point was a 
small one, and the interest not quite 
so good as at Elk Point, but the peo- 
ple say that they will do better next 
year and they mean what they say. 

After the meeting was over yester- 


day, a Mr. Hartzell called for me and | 


took me out to see his herd of fatten- 
ing steers. Two hundred of them, 
great big 1,500-pound fellows, very 
nearly ready for market and in the 
entire herd not a dozen low grade 
cattle, while at least fifty are “market 
toppers.” He has a fine bunch of hogs 
following the steers, and here it is 
that I do not agree with my friend, 


Hartzell, in his plans of management, | 


for these hogs are fat, and right at 
200 pounds each, so I would put them 
on the market at once. 

There are several other 
near here and Mr. Hartzell tells me 
that he has 300 more steers some 
fifty miles north on another farm. 
He got up in the meeting yesterday 
and said that he could make steers 
gain just twice as fast, with all the 
alfalfa hay they could eat in connec- 
tion with the corn, than on any other 
roughage ration, the practical feeder 
substantiating what the colleges and 
stations have been telling him. 

With all this there are many farm- 
ers who do not grow alfalfa, but it 
is cnly a question of a few years 
when every one of them will use it 
as a regular farm crop. 

A man near here has one of the 
largest silos in the Northwest, 25x52 
feet in size, and requiring 50 acres 
of heavy corn to fill it. 

Alfalfa and the silos are the “sheet 
and bower anchors” to successful 


stock feeding, and with the ability | 


of those South Dakota farmers to 
have them, with the great corn crops 
they grow, the possibilities of cattle 
feeding are practically unlimited. 
Hudson, S. D. Cc. D. LYON. 





“SWEET CLOVER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Here is 
one that will take your advice and 
give my experience with sweet clover. 
I think this a very important ques- 
tion. I want to hear from others. 

In 1909 I sowed a few pounds of 
seed in March on freshly plowed 
ground, after harrowing down, it 
never showed up. I think the ground 
was too loose. In 1912 I sowed one- 
half bushel of seed in January on 
land that was in corn the previous 


[Eom \ } a 





feeders | 


Begin the New Year 
With a Pair of Glasses 


That will enable you to see prosperity 
ahead with clearness and accuracy. | 
am the man that can do this for you. 


ELGAS, 601 Pine Street, THE OPTICIAN. 








| 

| year. The corn cut off the ground 
| Was frozen. It never showed up. In 
April I sowed one-half bushel with 
oats. The land worked very shallow. 


It started nicely, but the extreme 


out. In September I sowed a bushel 
of seed partly on land where I had 
turned under a very 
cow peas. I inoculated this with soil 
|from an old alfalfa field—part of it 
on a kaffir corn field. The crop off 
part of this I scattered a barrel of air 
slacked lime over. I don’t see any of 
it starting. Yesterday, Jan. 8th, I 
sowed one-half bushel on land that 
| was in corn two years ago. Have 
| one-half bushel to sow in the spring. 
I invite criticism. Yours, 

Gentry, Ark. Cc. J. WILLIAMS. 





KENTUCKY NOTES. 


A happy New Year’s greeting to you 
all. The old yva* now has died away 
as well as many friends, but a new 
year and new friends are given us 
and new opportunities to make good 
while we are here, till some day we 
will die with the old year. However, 
while we are here the needs con- 
front us and we must be up and do- 
ing. We did not lay out a great lot 
of resolutions — we will simply live 
each day and do what that will bring 
{to the best of our ability, and accord- 
| ing to our general make-up and na- 
| tures. 
| Our boys just brought in a loaa 
|of sweet clover hay. That is a whole 
|lot better than to have to go buy it 
|Soon we will haul alfalfa hay from 
| our old home place. 
Health has been 


| 


pretty good in 
|} Our locality, though we hear a little 
| complaint now. 

| Christmas and New Year past away 
| rather quiet this time. Neither of the 
city boys came home as was usual— 
}on account of measles. So the holi- 
| days did not appear just natural at 
| our home. However, the usual Christ- 
|}mas tree was in evidence with the 
| usual gifts. One general family gift 
| failed to reach us as yet; suppose the 
| cars are overloaded and consequently 
| “behind the times.” 

There is a general prosperity in evi- 
dence. Tobacco being sold during 
|Christmas week. This usually means 
happy homes and full purses. People 
;are pretty well satisfied with prices— 
ranging from 10 to 18 cents per 

pound, according to quality. 
There is rain this evening. Have 
| had several rains lately. This is why 
| tobacco is being sold. Many had been 
| waiting for rains to get it in moving 
| Shape. We expect to have more of 
|the weed raised this season on the 
share plan, as we ourselves will care 
for the baby dairy, and get in better 
shape for the same. 

Cows are very high here and hard 
to find, excepting when a carload 
comes in from somewhere else, and 
these certainly catch the high prices. 
The dairy creamery is doing nicely. 
No matter friends if it is a little cold 
and snowy weather mixed in, we will 
soon have spring when Christmas 
once has passed, and we are in the 
new year, we soon roll right into 
spring and all its manyfold pleasures. 

Friends, it it time to be thinking 
seriously now of sowing sweet clover. 
It will take a little time in the order- 
ing and car travel and it is well not 
to wait too long before ordering. 

If you write us we will mail you 
a copy of our 1913 circular, telling 
you about our Mammoth Sweet Clov- 








drouth of the past summer burned it | 


light crop of) 


PUNCH WORK LUNCH SET 


ty —— 4 Seven - piece Embroid- 
wee “gy ery Set, 1c. In pungh 
by hood “= work and eyelet de- 
bal 3 signs, consis:ing cf °1 
lel © centrepiece, 4 doilies 
wo; and 2 napkin halides, 
fom on fire Art Juinen, all 
oa for 10c. 
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Star, 300 Sumpter St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








er. We note in a recent issue, our 
friend and writer, Agricola, says he 
used Melilotus indica and failed, but 
states he did not order seed of Mrs. 
Mardis. That is a fact, for we do 
not handle “indica” at all. The mam- 
moth might succeed where “indica” 
failed. It is known that the mam- 
moth varieties of Missouri and we say 
friend Agricola “if at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again till you do suc- 
ceed.” 

Many others succeed with this 
plant; do not give up because you 
failed. Perhaps if you would apply 
some lime to your soil and try our 
Mammoths, especially the white, you 
would succeed. 

The seed we offer is raised here in 
old Kentuck, and is used to both cold 
and heat and does not come from 
some far-off country and is more 
adapted to our climate. 

Friends, we will be pleased to hear 
from you. Prosperity, joy and con- 
tentment to all. Yours for the grow- 
ing of Mammoth sweet clover. See 
our ad in this issue. 

MRS. J. T. MARDIS. 

Falmouth, Ky. 





COUNTY MARKETS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our home 
paper gave us market quotations of 
the past week as follows: Wheat 90c, 
corn 40c, oats 29c, hay $10.00 to 
$12.00, butter 23c, eggs 20c, lard 12c, 
butter fat 34c. While the Chicago 
Live Stock World quotes cash wheat 
at $1.11@1.13% for No. 2, No. 3 $1.04 
| @1.09. If the farmers had wheat to 
sell they would have to sell at 90c. 
The elevator men would put it on the 
cash market and receive the cash 
price. We have one firm here operat- 
ing elevators in six or more different 
towns, and no doubt will soon take 
in other towns. 

Our wheat fields are covered with 
snow and some ice, which is a great 
benefit to the wheat. Farmers have 
been using the corn shredders and a 
great deal of the fodder is in the 
barns, which would be otherwise in 
the field on shocks in place of corn 
in the cribs. In reading the RURAL 
WORLD we think if all our farmers 
would read the RURAL WORLD how 
quick and easy it would be for Mr. 
Drayton or some good speaker to 
come here and start an organization. 
It would take a little less time than 
it would take to get started to make 
a good speech on farmers’ union, be- 
cause the farmers are getting their 
eyes opened wide or wider every day. 
A few weeks ago one of our mer- 
chants thought he could handle some 
bran and shorts with his flour trade 
and sold it at a profit to pay him for 
his work. Of course it was some less 
than the other fellows, and they soon 


cut below this new man. And as it 
happened they didn’t notify their 
neighbor. So he says I'll show them 


if they run me out and their neighbo: 

cut the price below the other three. 

Strange isn’t it, when the other wants 

to live also. I. Z. SMITH. 
Astoria, Ill., Jan. 18, 1913. 





Small ads bring results and cost 
only 1 cent a word in classified col- 





umns. Try it yourself. It will pay. 
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A SQUARE DEAL, li E » 
FARMERS’ EQUITY UNION siuor una worn: we wan @ASOUME ngines 
to thank Mr. J. P. Canady and the — Sold Direct 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS = GREED VILLE, ILLINOIS kquity Union of Lexington, Mo., for 4 t Y ho at 
NATIONAL OFFICERS BOARD OF DIRECTORS. their pains in giving us a square deal = ACTORY 
Pres.—C. 0. Drayton, Greenville, Il. 1. C. O. Drayton. Greenville, Hl. on apples. The car — anaped ny F. 
Vice-Pres.—L. F. Hoffman, Mott. N. D. 2. L. F, Hoffman, Mott, N. D. Lexington, Mo., Oct. 24, arrived Java, = PRICES 
Sec’ y—Mi 3 ; 3. S. S. Ray, Cyrene, Mo. South Dakota, Nov. 3 in A No. 1 con- . 
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Our Slogan: ‘Farmers Must Be Co-operators’’ 











THE PROFIT TAX. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: At thou- 
sands of good markets in the west the 
farmers sell from one to eight or nine 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
produce annually and spend about the 
same amount for flour, feed, coal, farm 
machinery and other necessities. 

The profit-system collects abuot fifty 
dollars for each thousand dollars’ 
worth of business furnished by the 
farmers. The Equity Union is endeav- 
oring to show the farmers that this 
profit is a tax. An unjust, unneces- 
Sary tax on hard-working people by 
men “who toil not, neither do they 
spin, and yet Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.” 
From one to fifty thousand dollars’ 
profit tax is collected by this system 
annually at nearly all the good mar- 
fiets in our western country. 

This tax is taken out of each crop 
before any other claim is recognized. 
The merchant, the doctor, the preach- 
er, the banker, the man with the mort- 
gage must all stand back until this 
profit-tax is satisfied. 

Profit-Tax Unjust. 

Taxation without representation is 
tyranny. We fought the Revolution- 
ary war to settle that question. We 
threw off the yoke of King George, but 
we have allowed the money kings to 
place upon our necks a yoke one thou- 
sand times more onerous and _ bur- 
densome than ever rested on the thir- 
teen colonies. 

The farmer has nothing 
about the amount of this tax. It is 
fixed arbitrarily by his masters. He 
may growl about it but without organi- 
zation he has no protection. If the 
government would send a revenue of- 
ficer to each good market and collect 
directly out of each crop and on all 
purchases made by our farmers, eight 
or ten thousand dollars taxes annually, 
we would protest vigorously, and yet 
that tax might be used to build us a 
good railroad which would be a great 
benefit to all of the people. But the 
profit-tax is against the many and for 
the few. 

Profit-Tax a Tribute. 

The profit-tax is a tribute paid in 
this land of the free and home of 
the brave by millions of farmers and 
Wage-earners as an acknowledgment 
of submission to the tyrannical yoke of 
a few greedy, selfish millionaire-profit- 
taxers. No country in the world 
boasts of its freedom and free institu- 
tions as we boast, and no other coun- 
try pays the billions of dollars’ tribute 
to its masters, the money kings. 

This servile submission by free born 
American citizens is a disgrace upon 
our fair name as lovers of liberty and 
freedom. 

No Respector of Persons. 

This profit-tax system robs the poor- 
est people. The greater their poverty, 
the easier mark they become for this 
unholy system. The poorest home- 
steader is robbed as unmercifully as 
the best class of farmers. 

This tribute paying system drains 
the country of vast wealth and centers 
it in the hands of a few millionaires. 
Nothing in the economic world would 
hasten the development of our re- 
sources and increase the prosperity of 


to say 


plete and everlasting overthrow of this 
unjust unnecessary profit-tax on the 
American people. 

Profit-Tax Unnecessary. 

The people of Denmark have risen 
up and overthrow this system. Mil- 
lions of people in England and Scot- 
land have thrown off the yoke and re- 
fuse to longer pay tribute to the un- 





holy system. 

The Farmers’ Equity Union is intro- 
ducing golden-rule co-operation into | 
eight of our states as an organizing | 
educating force which will finally | 
overthrow the entire profit-tax system. | 

Our charter should be amended | 
dropping the name Farmer and calling | 
it the Equity Union and admitting all | 
wealth producers and their real help- 
ers. 


Producers and consumers must or- 
ganize together for the overthrow of | 
the profit-tax system which separates | 
them and robs both classes. 

The principles of the Equity Union 
are very simple but very important, 
comprehensive and practical. We al- 
low any farmer to become a member 
as soon as he can pay the three dol- 
lars’ entrance fee. He can become a 
stockholder in the Equity Exchange as 
soon as he knows enough to stop sup- 
porting the profit-taxer and puts twen- 
ty-five dollars in the Equity Exchange 
instead of giving it to Mr. Profit-Tak- 
er. He cannot come into our Union as 
a capitalist. He can only own four 
shares, or one hundred dollars, and 
he can never draw out over five dol- 
lars of the earnings of the company in 
one year for the capital he has in- 
vested. 

Keep as far from the capitalist idea 
as possible. How old money-bags 
grinds and grits his teeth as he reads 
here: He sees his doom written in 
letters of fire on the fall of golden-rule 
co operation. He says D. is a grafter 
and a humbug. But D. is not afraid of 
mud-slingers. He has rocks to throw, 
and hits between the eyes every time. 
The common people hear him gladly. 
The truth which he advocates will live 
and grow and bless the common peo- 
ple long after he and his defamers are 
dead and gone. The people must be 
taught fraternalism and co-operation. 
They must be persuaded to join the 
Union, read the RURAL WORLD 
every week, go to a meeting the first 
Saturday of every month and support 
the National Union with one dollar 
each year. 

All earnings of our Equity Exchange 
over five per cent for capital must be 
prorated either in shares or cash to 
stockholders according to patronage. 

Buy and sell on a safe margin and 
never allow your directors to declare 
over five per cent dividends on the 
stock subscribed, so that every stock- 
holder’s produce is handled at cost. 
He is protected against the profit-tax- 
er. When the people become fra- 
ternal, golden rule co-operators, they 
will bring relief to the long suffering 
masses who have been robbed for 
ages by the hated profit-system. The 
people are all-powerful when united. 

The Equity Union is for the masses, 
not the classes. We are for the golden 
rule and not for rule by gold. Send 
ten 2-cent stamps for the Equity 
Union Text Book which explains how 
we unite the farmers and keep them 


| 
| 
! 
| 








our great nation, so much as the com- 


and made a profit for our Local Union 
of $44.10 on the car. We got those ap- 
ples at 25 cents per bushel cheaper 
than we could have bought any from 
our local dealers. We could have sold 
as many more to non-members for 90 
cents per bushel if we had had them. 


| The flavor of the Missouri ap»le is so 


far ahead of the flavor of the Wash- 
ington apple there is no comparison. 
Another year if they raise apples at 
Lexington, Mo., we want to deal with 

J. P. Canady. Yours truly, ' 

A. E, BORG, 
Sec.-Treas. Local No. 8. 
Java, S. D., Jan. 4, 1913. 

P. S.—Moral: Get C. O. Drayton to 
organize a Union to sell your apples. 

A. E. B. 


COLUMBIA CITY, IND., NOTES. 








RURAL WORLD: Competition for 
wealth is crime when we consider the 
terrible social and industrial condi-- 
tions through which mankind has 
struggled upward—the groping in the 
dark, century after century, for an out- 
let from the conditions under which 
he lived—-the wonder is not that man 
is as bad as he is, but that he is as 
good as we find him. Man is natural- 
ly honest and inherently progressive, 
but his struggles for life’s necessities 
and wealth have brought to the surface 
every evil passion and supplicd him 
with every incentive to crime. Selfish- 
ness under our system is the corner- 
stone of success, and no matter what 
a man’s Outward seeming may be, in 


order to win he must be coldblooded 
and heartless. for selfishness and 
crime is inseparable. 


As soon as you inoculate a nation 
with the virus of selfishness, by adopt- 
ing competition for wealth as a basis 
of industry, and make individual wel- 
fare dependent upon trickery, bribery, 
lying, cheating and the bearing of 
false witness and all manner of decep- 
tion, just as quickly you turn every 
man individually into a brute. The 
necessities and luxuries of life become 
the spoils of civil war, in which each 
individual is set against every other 
individual. In this battle families be- 
come estranged, friends become ene- 
mies and nations war with each other. 
Individually man only differs in degree 
and direction of development one from 
the other, and in every instance he 
would be honest and progressive if he 
had a chance; but in this war for life’s 
necessities millions are trampled un- 
der foot and compelled to resort to 
any means to live. As a result the 
law of survival of the fittest does not 
apply; its place is taken by the law 
of cause and effect, which, under a 
competitive system operates to have 
those survive who have the least hu- 
manity and the most brute. How 
could it be otherwise? 

Does not individual competition for 
wealth offer a premium on selfishness, 
and with selfish desire dominating the 
mina, is crime far off? Our constitu- 
| tional laws are made to fit an indi- 
vidual competitive system for wealth, 
and, Loiled down to a few words, these 
are the laws: “You-are born free and 
equal; go out and fight for your bread, 
and God save those who can’t fight. 
You can have all the land and all ma- 
terial wealth in the world, if you are 
strong enough and smart enough to 
get it.” Is it possible to believe that 
justice can spring from such laws, 





united. C. O. DRAYTON. 


that from such a foundation we can 


all tested to ten per cent overload. 61 
special advantages. 


And You Now Pay Only 
FACTORY PRICE 


We cut out all dealers—their profits go 
to you. You also get the full benefit of 
our low factory cost. We have no power 
expense at our plant, as we own our gas 
well; testing, heating, lighting fuel, all free. 

Take a 60 day trial, Five year guarantee. 
Write for book, **How to Judge a Gasoline En- 

ine,” and complete catalog. Our wholesale 
factory prices will interest you mightily. Write 
NOW, telling us size engine you need. 

WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
2281 Oakland Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


The WITTE 
Cuts Gasoline 
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build a superstructure of honesty and 
virtue? 

It is a wonderful system—wonderful 
in the range and variety of crime and 
misery turned out of its hopper. Have 
you the courage to stand with the F. 
E. U. and fight this system through co- 
operation, not for your own benefit but 
for the benefit of humanity in general; 
not for gain financially, but morally 
and spiritually, with the certainty of 
emancipation—not the emancipation 
of a race, but the emancipation of al} 
humanity. It is the big soul that can 
stand the mud slinging with patience 


for the little shriveled soul that will 
do the throwing. The great soul that 
has outgrown itself be patient you 


who work for justice, but be firm to 
stand for your rights and the rights of 
all humanity. When you are right 
fear not, for the cowardly system of 
competition will yield when Justice is 
freed of her shackles. 


T. Li: LINE. 





EQUITY UNION WIRE 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union is not only protest- 
ing against high prices for fencing and 
farm machinery, but we are working 
out a solution of the knotty problem, 
and we ask for the co-operation of 
every Equity Exchange, Equity Union 
and every Equity member in the Unit- 
ed States. Without this co-operation 
the efforts and money expended by the 
National Union will be futile. 


Our Unions in North and South Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Kansas and Oklaho- 
ma will need millions of rods of fenc- 
ing in the next ten years. Thousands 
of dollars can be saved by buying to- 
gether through the National Union di- 
rect from one reliable factory in car- 
load lots. The National Union has 
special prices on the very best quality 
of coiled spring fence. We have a 
contract for one hundred car loads of 
the best woven wire and barbed wire 
made in the United States. 

We want every Equity Union farmer 
who needs wire to buy at this price 
plus the freight. We ship direct from 
the loom to the farm. If you want 
only 80 rods we want you to buy as 
cheaply as if you had been a big job- 
ber and able to buy 100 car loads. 

This Equity Union fence is made of 
high carbon coiled spring steel wire 
anc is beyond question the strongest 
and best fence manufactured. It is 
heavily galvanized steel, with ample 
provision for contraction and expan- 
sion. Entire satisfaction is guaran- 
teed. 

We want every member to send a 


FENCING. 





two-cent stamp for an Equity Union 
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catalogue giving illustrated descrip- 
tions of this fence and special prices 
to our members, The price to non- 
members is one cent per rod more 
than to members. Send a two-cent 
stamp for Equity Union Catalog, and 
net price list of the best coiled spring 
fence on the market. Let us buy 100 
car loads of fencing together this year 
and 200 car loads next year. Talk 
Equity Union fence to all your neigh- 
Why not save ten cents or more 
rod of good woven wire 


bors. 
on every 
fence? 

If we will learn to buy together 
through the National Union we can 
save thousands of dollars and the 
Union will get two per cent for reve- 
nue which is badly needed for our 
campaign of organization and educa- 
tion. 

Write for particulars on woven wire, 
twine and coal for 113. We want your 
co-operation for your own benefit and 
the benefit of every member. 

Greenville, Ill. C. O. DRAYTON. 


INDIANA MEETING. 


DATE OF 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The 


Farmers’ Equity Union will meet in 
Pierceton, Tuesday, Jan. 21st, 1 p. m.. 
at the town hall, and Saturday, Jan. 
25th, 1 p. m., in the same place. 
Tell your neighbors and be sure and 
come. Member of the F. IE. U., who 
have belonged for a year, will you at- 
tend, and work for a big crowd? Do 
not neglect this important duty that 
we owe to ourselves and our families. 
Remember that we are the only un- 
organized class in the world. 
FARMERS’ EQUITY UNION. 





JAVA, SOUTH DAKOTA, ORGANIZ- 
ING FOR BUSINESS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: 
received the following 
letter from Java, S. D.: 

Farmers’ Equity Union, Greenville, 
Ill. 

Dear President:—Our apple com- 
mitttee made their report on apples 
and we find the car netted as $44.10. 
Thirty-three of our members have 
subscribed stock in the Java Equity 
Exchange. Dec. 6th we elected a 
permanent board of directors as fol- 
lows: A. R. Gordon, for five years; 
George W. Ryan, for four years; 
Ernest Noteboom, for three years, 
Fred Beeber, for two years, and Axel 
E, Borg, for one year. Dec, 21st, the 
directors met and organized by elect- 
ing A. R. Gordon, president: Ernest 
Noteboom, vice-president, and Axel RE. 
Borg, secretary and treasurer, of Java 
Equity Exchange. 

Do you know of any bookkeeping 
System which is simple and econom- 
ical? We want to prorate all profits 
on both what we buy and sell. I do 
not believe like Mott, N. D., Exchange, 
as stated in Mr. Hoffman’s letter in 
prorating only what is sold to the 
elevator, and I think it is a matter 
of business policy to keep books on 
What is sold and bought. 

Yours, for the success of the Union, 
national, as well as our local. 

AXEL E. BORG. 

Secretary and Treasurer. 


We have 
encouraging 





TO FARMERS EQUITY UNION 
MEMBERS! 


If you are interested in building up 
your union by educating those outside 
your ranks, send in the names of 
a you think would be interested 
n your aims and we will send them 
Sample copies of COLMAN’S RURAL 


WORLD, the Farmers Equity Union 


Official paper. 





Mother—Joe, why do you suppose 
that old hen persists in laying in the 
coal bin? 

Joe—Why, mother, I think she has 


Se ; “ee 7 
Seen the sign, “Now is the time to lay 
m your coal.” 


AGRICULTURAL METHODS AND bbe plastered as they called it, in a day | 


HOUSEKEEPING IN OLDEN 
TIMES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: As friend | 
Lyon has called upon the old veterans | 
to give in their experience as to agri- | 
cultural methods and housekeeping in | 
the olden times, I feel inclined to get | 
up and make some remarks upon the 
subject. My memory dates: back al- 
most seventy years, and in that time 
great advances have been made in till- | 
ing the soil. Agricultural journals were 
scarce in the early 40’s, and the read- 
ing matter contained in them eal 
much different from that of the pres- 
ent day. If I remember right, the} 
words “nitrogen and phosphate” were | 
rarely to be found in print then. Guano | 
was much talked about for enriching | 
the soil, but it was too high in price 
and so not much in use. The farmers 
in many of the Atlantic States in those | 
days practiced a systematic rotation 
of crops, and each year one fourth ot 
the land had a rest, and here is just 
where Western men make a great mis- | 
take, as they think it a piece of waste- | 
ful extravagance to have land with no | 
crop on it. But by resting the land | 
often and plowing through the sum- 
mer, all weeds were killed, and the | 
ground was ready for wheat each fall. 
Clover pastures and clover and tim- | 
othy hay were abundant, and quite | 
often very large barns could not con- 
tain all of the hay that was made, and | 
the cutting was done with the scythe | 
in those days, and the hay had to be | 
turned over with the fork, once in fair | 
weather, and two or three times when 
the weather was bad, and when cured 
the hay was raked up with the hand- 
rake. The tool for unloading hay by | 
horse-power was not in use until about | 
1856. The boys and men of the pres- | 
ent day would become discouraged | 
with so much to do, but there was no 
flinching among the men at that time. 
After the clover hay was made, and | 
before the timothy was ready to cut, 
wheat harvest commenced, about July 
fifth, and I have seen my father at 
the age of sixty years, take his cradle | 
into a twenty-acre field and have it all 
cut in a week or ten days, a younger 
brother and myself doing the raking 
and binding. Hands were as scarce | 
then as now, and harvest wages were 
one dollar per day, and in the hay 
tield somewhat less. One useless cus- | 
tom of those times was for the girls to 
bring a lunch to the field at the mid- 
die of the forenoon and afternoon, the 
lunch consisted generally of pies and 
cakes, with sometimes hot chocolate 
for a drink. 

In corn raising, clover sod was 
plowed under and the field was har- | 
rowed twice and then marked out one 
way with the bob sled or breaking 
plow, and almost always corn planting 
commenced on the fifth day of May 
each year. The corn was planted by 
hand and covered with the hoe, the 
best farmers taking a tub, with colan- 
der, and some water to the field, and | 
after wetting the corn, ground gyp- 
sum was mixed with it,, and each 
grain of corn was then covered with 
the plaster, making it appear like a 
piece of white chalk. On corn plant- 
ing day the girls and boys were all 
pressed into the service (there were 
large families in those days), and as 
the work commenced they were stern- 
ly instructed to drop the grains in 
straight rows. The oldest boy took 
the team and breaking plow, and by 
the use of a long doubletree and coup- 
ling pole it was easy, to make a 
straight furrow by letting one horse 
walk in the furrow that was already 
made. When the corn was six inches 
high energetic farmers had their chil- 
dren go over the fields with a bucket 
and put a large thimble-full of gyp- 
sum on each hill of corn, taking two 
rows atatime. A good dropper would 
move nearly as fast as a person could 
walk, and they would soon get to be 
an expert at it and would not need |: 











to stop in dropping. A large field would 


| mer 


|clover sod each year, the land grew 


or two. The wide awake farmers 
thought that the plaster had the effect 
to bring out what was in the soil and | 
cause the corn to grow a little faster, 
and to cause the plant to become of 
a darker hue and more thrifty. Of 
course, the lazy farmers thought it | 
did no good. I have sown plaster on 
a number of clover fields in my time, | 
and I know positively that it often | 
has the effect to make the clover of 
a deeper green and more thrifty. I| 
never saw it tried on wheat. 

During the ’40s and ’50s corn was | 
cultivated mostly by the common | 
breaking plow, a few five tooth culti- 
vators were in use, taking half a row 
in crossing the field. When the corn 
was small, it was often worked by 
cheap home - made harrows’ with} 
handles for guiding them. When sum- 
fallowing was practiced, weeds 
were scarce, and on such ground, corn | 
was often drilled and cultivated only 
one way, the plow throwing the dirt 
from and to the row alternately, as 
the crop was being cultivated. The | 
best farmers by such methods, on land 


naturally somewhat inferior to much | ‘& 


of the land in Missouri, would often 
raise as much as forty bushels of corn 
to the acre, and in rare cases, seventy 
five bushels have been produced. Much | 
of this land had, in 1850, been in culti- | 
vation 150 years, and probably some 
of it has been cultivated nearly two 
centuries. If the old men of those 
days told the truth, the land at the 
above mentioned date was in much 
better state of cultivation than it was | 
in Colonial times. By a systematic ro- 
tation of crops, with a rest for the 
land every fourth year, and the ap- 
plication of barnyard manure, lime and 
gypsium, and the turning under of 


| 
| 
| 


better, and weeds became more scarce. 
The land I speak of is in Northern 
New Jersey. 

I will have much 
to old time methods 
anu rural housekeeping. 

J. M. MILLER. 
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Date County, Mo. 


AUDEL’S ANSWERS ON AUTOMO.- 
BILES, 


The object of this book is to give, in 


| a form so plain that anyone can easily 


understand, the information necessary 
for the proper operation, care and| 
maintainance of an automobile. 

In order to successfully run an auto- 
mobile, it is of prime importance that 
the operator understand the principles 
on which the car works. 

To adapt the book to the use of stu- 
dents, the subject matter is presented 
in the form of questions and answers; | 
and where technical terms are used 
they are either explained or made | 
clear by the wording of the answer. 
which is always brief and direct. 

A man who is a first-class horseman 
will usually make a first-class driver 
of an automobile, or, in other words. 
the man who shows mercy to his beast 
will show mercy to his car. 

If properly designed, an automobile | 


| To The Settler wos sures" inersseing 


| Popular 


| sooner or later, 


EUGENE W. STAPF,» 
CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Designer and Installer of Storage Battery, 
Electric Light and Power Plants for the 
City and Farm. 

402 LACLEDE BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CANADA’S OFFERING 





In the 
Free Homesteads “.... 
Districts of Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, there are 
thousands of Free Homesteads 
left, which to the man making 
entry in 3 years’ time will be 
worth from 620 to per acre. 
These lands are well adapted to 
grain growing and cattle raising. 


Excellent Railway Facilities 


In many cases the railways in 
Canada have been built im ad- 
Vance of settlement, and in a short time 
there will not be a settler who need be 
a more than ten or twelve miles from a line 
of railway. Railway Rates are regulated 
lee) ill by Government Commission. 

3 SOCIAL CONDITIONS. The Ameri- 
can Settler is at home in Western Canada. 
Z mi He is not a stranger in e strange land, 
having nearly a million of his owa people 
already settled there. If you desire to 
know why the condition of the Canadian 
Settler is so prosperous write to any of 
the Canadian Government Agents and 

send for literature, rates, &c., to 




















Canadian Government Agent 
125 W. 9th St. Kansas City, Mo, 


Cc. J. Broughton 
4 Room 412, 112 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill 


or address ‘Supt. of immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada. 











‘Electric Lights Like City 


Folks Use 


FOR 25C A MONTH. 
(4 lights, 4 hours per day) 


Cost nothing if you use ordinary farm en- 
gine a few hours a week. Lights in barn, 
too. Safe—clean—convenient. Planta in- 
cluding standard Chloride Accumulator, $126 
up, without engine. Install now and @6njoy 
the long winter evenings as never before. 
Special offer on first plant in each county. 
For free estimate and literature, write or 

see H. J. WOBUS, Electrical 
915 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Electric and Water Systems. 

Water Wheels and Rams. 


Money Wanted on Real Estate 


Owing to financial reverses in other 
business enterprises, I am compelled to 
raise a considerable sum of money on 
my three farms or sell them outright, 
which I very much dislike to do. I 
would consider a partnership with an 
agreeable party having sufficient ready 
cash to relieve my pressing obliga- 
tions. My three farms consist of 700 
acres, with 300 cleared land, all level 
and very productive. I am a live stock 
fancier and would appreciate a partner 
of like inclinations or a loan from such 








a one. L. G. CROWLEY, 
Black Jack, Ark. 
THE “SNAP SHOT” SELF-FILLER 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
Is most perfect and reliable; me- 


chanism is simple and fully guaranteed. 
price, 35c postpaid. Order now 
and get our 68 page catalog of useful 
household specialties, The “Lever” Co., 
Mail Trade, Elizabeth, N. J. 

















will stand a great deal of rough usage, 
but there bound to come a time, 
when it will be very 
necessary “to know your car.” 

This book is a self-educator, hence: 
“he who runs may read” and improve 
his present knowledge of automobile 
engineering. Theo. Audel & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 72 5th Ave., New York. 


is 


Try a small ad in our classified col- 
umns. You can tell what you want 
at 1 cent a word. 











DOLLAR PAPERS 
ers. It is, B 


OMPTL 
PENSABLE to the Farmer, 


Two Papers Every Week. 





“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER.” 


Writes a regular subscriber, whe has read it for many years, ef 
the TWICE-A-WEEK Issue of the 


St. Louls Glebe-Democrat | 


a Two onn- ONLY 81. 
and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than a half million read- 


MPARISON, the biggest and cheapest na- 
Sonal news and family journal published in ‘amation. It is ary 


CAN in politics, but is above all A NEWSPAPDR 

THE NEW6 PR Y, accurately and impartially. IT Is 
Merchant or Professional Man who desi 
to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read a large 4 
paper, while its great variety of well-selected reading matter makes it 
an INVALUABLS at FAMILY payee. 

t Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 

Sample Copies Free. 


CLOBE PRINTING Co. 
ST. LOUIS, 0, 


RURAL WORLD and GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
EITHER ADDRESS, BOTH FOR 


ONE YEAR FOR 


. and vos 
1s- 


$1 -00 NET. 
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\\—"\_ New HUDSON “37” 


Furnished Complete—No Extras to Buy 


Which Shall It Be? 


Will you prefer an old car, slowly and gradually improved, or a new car built upon the 
experience of 48 engineers in 97 factories--Such a car is the HUDSON *37.”’ 


Two kinds of cars are on the market this 
year, both of which types should receive 
your careful consideration. 


One has been slowly developed from the 
models of years ago. It has been improved 
as improvements have been made in motor 
car designing. The valves have been en- 
closed. Self-starters have been added; elec- 
tric lights included; upholstering made 
deeper ; probably the wheel base lengthened. 
But usually the car is as it was with all of 
the value and many of the shortcomings of 
the cars of earlier date. 

Refinements have been brought to a high 
degree in cars of that type. They give good 
satisfaction. They are dependable up to a 
certain point. But they lack many of the 
things that have been learned in motor car 
building because it has been impossible to 
incorporate all of the new ideas into the 
design of other cars. 


This New Car Without Such Faults 


The other type of car is the one that has 
been designed with a definite purpose of 
incorporating only the good things that 
have been learned in the past ten years of 


motor car building. None of the old faults 
were included. Simplicity was made possi- 
ble by this form of construction. 

When this car was started, 48 expert 
engineers, gathered from 97 factories, 
trained in Germany, Italy, France, Eng- 
land, Belgium and Austria, combined what 
they knew in the perfection of the ane car. 
It is their four-cylinder masterpiece and is 
the HUDSON “37.” 


Worked Under Howard E. Coffin 

These men were guided in their work by 
Howard E. Coffin, America’s foremost auto- 
mobile engineer. He had built six cars, all 
of them successes. His work is known to 
every motorist. His cars have been the 
stepping stones in automobile development. 
Under him these 47 engineers were capable 
of doing greater work because of his in- 
spiration and the rivalry of each man with 
his associates focusing their experience on 
one car. 

This is the type of car we ask you to see 
when you investigate the TTHUDSON “37.” 

Yet the HUDSON “37” is as itully 
equipped as it is possible to furnish an 
automobile. 


Don’t Buy a Car Because of 
Equipment 


The custom now of fully equipping an 
automobile is liable to cause some to mis- 
judge values. We can advise against your 
choosing a motor car because of its equip- 
ment for the very reason that HUDSON 
cars are fully furnished with the best equip- 
ment obtainable. 

But in other cars you might be deceived 
as to value. Equipment does not indicate 
value. 

Furnishing a speedometer, demountable 
rims, windshield, clock, etc., or giving a 
self-starting device, has no important bear- 
ing upon the character of the car. They 
are desirable on an automobile, but they do 
not affect the power, speed or comfort or 
the easy riding qualities of the car. ‘They 
have nothing to do with the stamina of the 
car. They do not affect the simplicity of 
the design. They do not guarantee the per- 
fectly operating motor, all of which are 
more essential to your motor car satisfac- 
tion than is the possession of all the equip- 
ment that is put on even the highest priced 
cars, 





Electric Self-Cranking—Electrically Lighted 





What Should a Good Car Cost? 

With the cheapest cars giving the best equipment, one is liable 
to be confused as to what price it is necessary to pay for a good 
car. The very cheapest cars, of course, are not to be had at a 
low price. Brains cost money. Materials are costly. Workman- 
ship is an item that even in the larger cars makes it impossible to 
give a quality that will stand up under all conditions and that will 
meet every desire of distinction, finish, luxury and safety. In the 
HUDSON “37” is combined all of these features at the lowest 
price at which it is possible to furnish them. 

See the car. Compare it with any other automobile you have 
in mind. Up and down in the scale of prices, your conclusion 
must inevitably be that it has all of the features that the costliest 
car possesses. And yet the cost is low. 


See the Triangle 


What These 48 Men Have Done 


The HUDSON “37” is electrically self-cranking and electric- 
ally lighted. It is fully equipped; has 12-inch upholstery, top, 
rain vision windshield, a motor which develops 37-43 horsepower, 
speedometer, clock, 36 x 4 inch wheels, 118-inch wheel base, tools 
and other equipment. 

Therefore it has the best quality we know how to produce. 
Every detail of luxury is developed to the highest degree. ‘The 
car is entirely operated from the driver's seat. Lights are con- 
trolled from the dash. All oiling places are conveniently located. 

The price of either the Five-Passenger Touring Car, the Tor- 
pedo or Roadster models is $1875, f. 0. b. Detroit. 


on the Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 





7563 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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